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CHAP.  I. 

Pizarro9  s  'parentage  \  raifes  himfelf  by  his 
own  abilities  \  ferves  under  Balboa  with 
fuccefe  acquires  an  eafy  fortune ;  joins 
Almagro  in  purfuit  of  new  difcoveries  ; 
they  fit  out  a  vejfel  *,  have  fome  skirmijhes 
with  the  natives ,  and  hear  of  vaft  trea - 
fare ,  but  are  greatly  diftreffed ;  and  all 
their  men  defert  except  fourteen . 

FRANCIS  Pizarro,  to  whole  valour 
and  conduct  Spain  owes  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Peru,  was  the  illegitimate  fon 
of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  an  officer  at  Trux- 
iilo,  a  town  in  Eftremadura,  who  atfirfl 
expofed  him  at  the  door  of  the  church  5 
but  being  afterwards  difcovered  to  be  the: 
father,  was  obliged  to  take  him  under 
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his  protedlion ;  which  he  did  :  but  he 
fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  parent  very  in¬ 
differently  *  giving  him  no  manner  of 
education,  and  obliging  him  to  keep  his 
hogs ;  an  employment  in  which  he  lpent 
great  part  of  his  youth. 

Having  an  innate  impulfe  that  taught 
him  to  look  with  contempt  on  his  for¬ 
did  occupation,  and  prompted  him  to 
an  active  life,  he  ran  away,  and  got  on 
board  a  fleet  which  was  bound  for  the 
Weit-Indies,  where  he  was  very  foon 
taken  notice  of  for  his  prudence,  affi-  * 
duity,  and  other  qualities  *,  fo  that  he 
foon  raifed  himfelf  from  the  meaneft 
offices  to  a  commiffion,  and  having  ferv- 
ed  with  unblemifhed  reputation  in  Hif- 
paniola  and  Cuba,  he  accompanied  Ho- 
jeda  to  Darien,  by  whom  he  was  left  to 
govern  in  his  abfence,  a  colony,  which 

he  had  fettled  there. 

Pizarro  afterwards  ferved  under  Vaf- 
quez  Nunez  de  Balboa,  and  acquired  the 
charadter  of  a  fkilful,  courageous,  and 
intrepid  officer.  He  fettled  at  Panama 
on  its  being  firft  built,  and  as  he  had 
gained  a  very  confiderable  fortune,  feem- 
ed  fully  difpofed  to  a  life  of  eafe  and  en¬ 
joyment  ;  from  which,  however,  he  was 
J  ;  foon 
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foon  diverted  by  an  immoderate  thirll 
of  glory,  and  perhaps  an  intermingled 
defire  of  increafing  his  pofleffions. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century  that  the  Pinfons  difcovered  Brazil 
on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  South -America, 
but  no  difcoveries  had  been  hitherto  made 
to  the  weftward  of  that  country,  when 
Pizarro,  fpirited  up  by  Almagro,  entered 
into  partnerfhip  with  him  and  Ferdinand 
de  Luques,  a  rich  fchoolmafter  who  had 
fettled  at  Panama,  to  purfue  the  enter- 
prizes  fet  on  foot  by  Nunez  de  Balboa 
for  that  purpofe. 

Pizarro  and  Diego  de  Almagro  agreed 
to  fet  fail  on  this  expedition,  in  a  fleet 
fitted  out  at  their  own  cofl: ;  and,  in  cafe  - 
of  new  difcoveries,  the  former  was  to 
keep  pofleflion  of  the  place,  while  the 
latter  was  to  return  to  Panama,  in  order 
to  procure  recruits  and  other  neceflfaries ; 
which  Ferdinand  was  to  prepare,  and 
have  in  as  much  readinefs  for  them  as' 
poflible,  being  to  acl  in  quality  of  agent ; 
nor  indeed  was  either  of  the  other  two  fo 
well  cutout  for  this  employment,  he  being 
not  only  the  moil  experienced,  but  the 
richeft  of  the  three,  and  reckoned  worth 
a  great  fum  of  ready  money,  befides  a 
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large  eflate,  and  was  iikewife  foie  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  ifland  of  Tobago,  in  the 
bay  of  Panama. 

Diego  took  his  name  of  Almagro 
from  a  town  of  Cafiile  in  Old  Spain, 
where  he  was  found,  when  an  infant,  in 
the  flreet :  fo  that  it  never  was  known 
who  was  the  author  of  his  birth-,  his 
education  was  indeed  very  indifferent; 
confequently  his  rife  in  life  was  owing  in- 
tirely  to  the  ftrength  of  his  natural  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  he  had  a  foul  formed  for 
great  undertakings. 

The  defign  of  thefe  three  adventurers 
were  looked  upon  by  the  common  herd 
of  mankind,  whofe  notions  are  generally 
groveling  and  confined,  as  romantic  and 
impoflible ;  and  fuch  as  muff  infallibly 
end  in  their  ruin. 

Superior  to  vulgar  fuggeflions,  or  to 
the  common  and  received  opinions,  they 
perfifled  in  their  intentions,  entering  into 
articles,  never  to  abandon  one  another 
upon  any  account,  fwearing,  that  no 
danger  nor  difappointment  fhould  de¬ 
tach  them  from  their  enterprize;  and 
to  ihare  equal  parts  of  whatever  wealth 
they  fhould  obtain  ;  after  having  deduct¬ 
ed  the.  royal  dues  and  all  other  contingent-, 
charges.  There 
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There  was  fomethiog  extremely  An¬ 
gular  and  folemn  in  the  manner  of  rati¬ 
fying  their  articles ;  Pizarro  and  Alrna- 
gro  publicly  afTiited  at  high-mafs,  cele¬ 
brated  by  Ferdinand  de  Luques,  who 
having  broken  the  hoft  into  three  parts, 
took  the  firfb  himfelf,  adminiftering  the 
rell  to  them,  thereby  dignifying,  that 
they  fhould  purfue  their  projed:  with  as 
great  eagerneis  as  if  their  eternal  falva- 
tion  . depended  on  its  fuccefs.  •• 

It  was  no  very  difficult  matter  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  fanclion  of  Don  Pedro  de  Arias, 
otherwife  Perrarias,  governor  of  Pana^ 
ma,  to  their  fcheme,  who  looked  upon 
fuch  an  attempt  in  three  private  perfons 
as  wild  and  romantic  ;  for  feveral  expe¬ 
ditions,  of  which  he  himfelf  had  been  the 
chief  promoter,  having  failed,  he  could 
not  think  it  was  poffible  for  them  to  fuc- 
ceed  :  however,  in  cafe  thev  did  (con-, 
trary  to  all  expedition)  he  relied  upon 
his  own  rank  and  authority  for  transfer- 
ing  the  profits  of  their  labour  to  him- 
felf,  which  he  would  not  have  fcrupled 
doing,  as  he  was  proud,  cruel,  unjuft, 
and  immoderately  fond  of  money  *,  if 
they  mifcarried,  which  every  body  judged 
they  would,  it  could  be  no  manner  of 
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difappointment  or  difadvantage  to  him. 
However,  he  was  every  way  grofsly  mil- 
taken  ;  for  he  neither  reaped  the  i weets  of 
their  voyage,  nor  was  he  gratified  with 
the  news  of  their  mifcarriage,  being  foon 
after  removed  from  his  dignity. 

Having  got  together  iiich  people  as 
had  been  concerned  with  Balboa  in  his 
expeditions,  and  purchaled  a  new  vefiel 
built  by  him,  Pizarro  embarked  about 
the  end  of  November,  1524,  together 
with  one  hundred  and  fourteen  men,  of¬ 
ficers  included,  the  moft  inconfiderable 
body  that  ever  dared  to  think  ol  fo  great 
an  undertaking. 

From  Panama  he  failed  to  the  Pearl 
iflands,  where  he  took  in  wood,  water, 
and  provender  for  his  horfes,  having  four 
along  with  him  ;  thefe  animals  being  a 
valuable  and  extremely  fcarce  commo¬ 
dity  then,  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  about  one 
hundred  leagues  to  the  fouthward,  and 
landed  at  Port  Pinas  upon  the  continent. 
The  inhabitants  having  fled  with  preci¬ 
pitation  up  the  country,  which  appeared 
to  be  bogs  and  mountains  over-run  with 
wood,  without  the  lead  profpedl;  of 
provilion,  Pizarro  ran  farther  down  the 
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coaft,  though  he  did  not  find  the  pro- 
fpeCt  improve  there  ;  befides,  the  rainy 
feafon  coming  on  apace,  and  his  men 
beginning  to  ficken  through  fatigue, 
and  want  of  proper  fuftenance,  he  fent 
his  (hip  for  a  fupply  of  provifions  to  the 
ifle  of  Pearls. 

During  this  period  he  was  joined  by 
Almagro,  and  above  fixty  recruits ; 
when,  notwithflanding  the  unwhole- 
fomnefs  of  the  climate,  and  badnefs  of 
the  foil,  they  landed  in  conjunction,  and 
had  a  number  of  bloody  encounters  with 
the  natives,  in  one  of  which  Almagro 
had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  an  eye.  Hap¬ 
pening  foon  after  to  meet  with  gold  to 
the  amount  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thou- 
fand  crowns,  they  recovered  their  fpirits, 
refolving  at  all  hazards  to  purfue  their 
original  project  *,  in  which  they  were 
much  encouraged  by  their  pilot,  who 
had  during  the  time  of  their  being  on 
fhore,  ran  down  to  cape  Pafiaro,  where 
he  feized  fome  prifoners,  who  had  given 
him  a  moft  inviting  defcription  of  the 
riches  of  the  country  whither  they  in¬ 
tended  to  go.  But  in  tne  mean  time, 
this  lufcious  defcription  was  like  the 
thirfl  of  Tantalus  ;  fince  though  fo  nigh 
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thefe  defirable  treafures,  they  could  not 
by  any  means  approach  them,  their  pro¬ 
vifions  being  exhaufted,  and  many  of 
their  bed  hands  much  out  of  order;  be- 
fides,  Pizarro  had  fent  Almagro  to  Pana¬ 
ma  with  the  gold  they  had  got,  to  pur- 
chafe  provifions  and  neceffaries. 

He  was  here  joined  by  forty  recruits ; 
and  having  bought  horfes,  arms,  doaths, 
fhoes,  provifions,  and  medicines,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Pizarro,  wnofe  fituation  was 
truly  miferable;  the  greater  part  of  his 
men  being  Tick  or  dead.  They  removed, 
however,  from  this  inhofpitable  place 
to  the  iHe  of  Gallo ;  where  having  flayed 
fifteen  days,  they  ran  farther  fouth  along 
the  coaft,  and  found  the  weather  conti¬ 
nue  fo  bad,  and  the  country  fo  much 
under  water,  that  the  fearlefs  Pizarro 
began  to  defpair  of  fuccefs. 

Affairs  wore  fo  bad  a  face,  that  the 
two  commanders  were  near  coming  to 
an  open  rupture,  in  a  difpute  relating  to 
their  purfuingor  abandoning  the  voyage: 
however,  the  former  being  determined, 
Pizarro,  with  the  remainder  of  his  men, 
went  back  to  Gallo,  in  order  to  wait  for 
the  return  of  Almagro,  who  was  again 
dilpatched  for  reinforcements  to  Panama.. 
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Many  of  the  foldiers  defiring  to 
along  with  him,  their  requeft  was  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
great  care  which  was  taken  to  prevent 
their  difpatching  any  letters,  iome  of 
them  having  threatened  to  complain  to 
the  governor,  that  ordering  them  on 
this  expedition  was  devoting  them  to  de- 
ftrudion,  a  paper,  fublcribed  by  mod: 
of  them,  fetting  forth  their  hardfhips, 
and  defiring  to  be  recalled,  was  fo  art¬ 
fully  enclofed  in  a  bottom  of  yarn,  that 
itefcaped  the  vigilance  of  all  the  officers, 
and  came  fafe  to  the  . hands  of  Pedro  los 
Rios,  the  new  governor,  Pedrarias  being 
lately  removed. 

It  was  upon  this  account  that  Alma- 
gro  was  prevented  from  railing  more  re¬ 
cruits,  and  a  (hip  difpatched  to  the  ifland 
of  Gallo,  with  an  officer  on  board,  to 
bring  back  fiich  of  the  men  as  furvived. 
The  arrival  of  the  veffel  was  the  moil 
grievous  wound  Pizarro  ever  felt;  he, 
notwithstanding,  intreated  the  com  mif¬ 
fary  to  allow  ali  who  chofe  it  voluntarily, 
to  remain  with  him  •,  this  requeft  being 
granted,  he  drew  a  line  with  the  point 
of  his  (word,  and  endeavoured,  in  the 
mcft  pathetic  terms  he  could  utter,  to 
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uade  them  not  to  abandon  fo  glori¬ 
ous  an  undertaking,  now  they  were  on 
the  eve  of  reaping  a  golden  harveft  for 
their  manifold  toils  :  laying,  that  for  his 
part,  he  was  perluaded,  fuch  renown  as 
well  as  advantage  mull  accrue  from  a 
little  more  perfeverance,  that  he  was  de¬ 
termined  never  to  retreat,  let  the  confe- 
quence  be  what  it  would  ♦,  he  declared, 
lie  did  not  mean  to  take  the  leaft  advan¬ 
tage  of  them,  for  he  would  divide  equally 
with  them  whatever  they  fhould  acquire; 
and  concluded  with  defiring  fuch  as  had 
courage  enough  to  perfift,  to  come  over 
his  fword.  But  fo  fevere  were  the  dif- 
treffes  of  thefe  poor  people,  that  only 
thirteen  Spaniards  and  one  mulatto  came 
over,  the  reft  embarking  with  the  com- 
rnilTary,  failed  back  to  Panama, 
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CHAP.  II. 

Pizarro  is  joined  hy  feme  volunteers ,  with 
whom  he  pajfes  the  equator  Candia  exa¬ 
mines  the  country ,  of  which  he  gives  a  good 
account ;  they  are  well  ufed  at  Payta\  en¬ 
tertained  by  a  great  lady  there  *  to  whom 
Pizarro  preaches  chriftianity ;  returns  to 
Panama ;  the  governor  hinders  his  levy¬ 
ing  men  ;  and  he  embarks  for  Spain . 

The  rage  and  defpairof  Pizarro  at 
being  thus  cruelly  abandoned,  are 
inexpreffible ;  hisprofpedt  was  now  wild 
and  barren,  nor  did  his  future  feem  much 
better ;  that  his  affairs  would  fuddenly 
amend,  came  fcarce  within  the  compafs 
of  his  hope  :  notwithflanding,  all  his 
grief  was  inward  ;  he  communicated  his 
thoughts  to  none ;  but  affuming  fome- 
thing  of  a  chearful  look,  retired  with 
the  few  undaunted  followers  of  his  de- 
fperate  fortune  to  the  ifle  of  Gorgona,  for 
a  fupply  of  wood  and  water.  Here  he 
was  joined,  in  a  fhort  time,  by  Almagro, 
with  a  few  volunteers  whom  he  had  al¬ 
lured  into  the  fervice  by  the  hopes  of 
booty,  together  with  a  pilot. 
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With  thefe  they  left  Gorgona,  and 
failing  along  the  coaft  palled  the  equator; 
having  been  near  two  years  in  reaching 
thirty  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  a  courfe 
which,  now  that  the  winds  and  tides  are 
known,  is  made  in  fo  many  weeks.  How¬ 
ever,  they  picked  up  feveral  Indian  vef- 
fels  in  their  way,  of  confiderable  value ; 
all  which  inflamed  the  molt  fanguine 
hopes  they  could  have  formed  of  the 
immenfe  wealth  of  the  land  in  queft  of 
which  they  were  bound. 

In  order  to  put  the  truth  of  thefe  re¬ 
ports  beyond  all  poflibility  of  doubt, 
Pizarro  chofe  Pedro  de  Candia,  a  native 
of  Candia,  whence  he  took  his  name  ; 
a  fenfible,  well-fpoken  man,  who  was 
very  capable  of  infinuating  himfelf  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  Indians,  to  pene¬ 
trate  as  far  as  he  could  into  Tumbez, 
and  make  his  report  from  his  own  obfer- 
vations. 

Pedro  performed  his  commiflion  in 
the  mod  maderly  manner,  and  returned 
to  Pizarro  with  affurances,  that  the 
country  infinitely  iurpaffed  what  the 
warmed  imagination  could  conceive; 
that  their  wealth  and  fplendor,  to  him 
who  had  not  feen  it,  was  altogether  in¬ 
credible. 
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credible.  The  walls  of  their  public 
buildings,  in  the  conftrudting  which 
great  ingenuity  was  manifefted,  being 
covered  with  gold  and  filver. 

Pizarro  now  called  a  council  of  all 
his  people,  in  which,  after  much  ierious 
deliberation,  it  was  unanimoufly  refolv- 
ed,  that  they  fhould  return  to  Panama; 
where,  having  now  received  fufficient  af- 
fu ranees  of  the  prodigious  advantages  to 
be  reaped  from  an  expedition  to  Peru, 
it  was  to  be  hoped  they  would  find  peo¬ 
ple  willing  enough  to  embark  in  this  un  ¬ 
dertaking,  as  well  as  fupplies,  that  mu  ft 
make  their  fuccefs  indubitable;  befides, 
it  was  allowed  by  them  all,  that  in  their 
prefent  weak  circumflances,  they  could 
not  proceed  with  any  probability  of  fuc¬ 
cefs  ;  but  that,  when  properly  reinforced, 
there  could  not  be  any  fear  of  their  again 
meeting  with  the  dangers  they  had  un¬ 
dergone  in  this  voyage,  as  they  were 
taught  by  experience  to  avoid  them. 

They  firft,  however,  failed  a  few 
leagues  up  the  coafc,  and  arrived  at 
Payta,  called  by  Pizarro  Santa  Cruz, 
one  of  the  befr  ports  on  the  Peruvian 
coafl ;  here  they  call  anchor,  and  found 
the  natives  very  civil  and  humane,  ready 

to 
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tofupply  them  with  whatever  provifions 
they  wanted  •,  for  which,  they  in  return 
gave  them  fifh-hooks,  glafs-beads,  and 
many  other  trifles.  The  fwelling  of  the 
fea  forced  them  fuddenly  to  quit  the  har- 
Toiir,  leaving  Alphonfo  de  Molina  on 
jfhore  ;  in  fearchof  whom,  having  coafled 
fouth  to  no  purpofe,  they  returned,  and 
he  foon  after  came  on  board,  in  a  boat 
of  that  country,  not  much  unlike  a  float; 
telling  them  he  had  been  entertained  in  a 
very  handfome  manner  by  a  lady  of  great 
diftindtion,  who  was  very  defirous  to  fee 
the  fhip  •,  and  foon  after  fhe  fent  other 
floats  to  pilot  them  to  a  fafer  harbour, 
a  little  more  to  the  northward. 

Pizarro  fent  Molina,  with  three  others, 
on  fhore,  to  compliment  this  lady,  and 
to  defire  the  honour  of  feeing  her  on 
board ;  fhe  complied  with  their  reaueft, 
came  along  with  them,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Pizarro  in  the  mod  elegant 
manner  his  circumftances  would  admit: 
and,  fhe  in  return,  invited  Pizarro  to 
come  on  fhore  *,  and  though  he  offered 
to  wait  on  her  without  any  hoftages,  it 
was  what  fhe  abfolutely  refufed  ;  for 
fhe  next  morning  fent  twelve  Indians  of 
quality,  who  remained  on  board,  in  fpite 
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of  Pizarrro’s  earned  remonftrances,  all 
the  time  he  was  on  Ihore. 

Madam  Capillana,  for  fo  was  this  lady 
called,  received  him  when  landed,  with 
a  great  retinue,  and  immediately  con- 
duded  him  to  an  elegant  arbour  j  where 
Ihe  entertained  him  fumptuoudy  at  din¬ 
ner,  and  afterwards  with  federal  Indian 
diverfions,  which  were  extremely  pleaf- 
ing>> 

Pizarro  thanked  her  for  her  great  ci¬ 
vilities,  and  pronounced  a  long  fpeech, 
in  which  he  fee  forth  the  excellencies  of 
the  chridian  religion,  and  the  errors  of 
idolatry ;  concluding  with  exhorting  her 
and  all  her  attendants,  to  embrace  the 
truths  of  chridianity,  and  to  fubmit  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  whom  he  faid,  was 
the  mod  powerful  potentate  on  earth. 

To  this  the  Indians  anfwered  in  gene¬ 
ral  terms,  that  they  did  not  know  much 
about  religion,  but  were  fatisded  with 
that  of  their  anceftors  *,  and,  as  to  a  fo- 
vereign  prince,  they  knew  none  who  had 
a  right  to  command  their  allegiance  but 
their  own  lawful  inca,  fo  they  diled  their 
emperor  Guayanacapa. 

After  this  conversation  the  Spaniards 
retired  to  their  drip,  very  well  fatisded 

with 
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with  their  entertainment ;  and  when  they 
were  about  to  horft  fail,  Alcon,  one  01 
the  men  who  had  accompanied  Molina 
in  his  embaffy  to  madam  Capillana, 
having  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  that 
lady,  begged  that  he  might  be  left  be¬ 
hind  •,  but  that  favour  being  perempto¬ 
rily  refufed  him,  he  went  ftark  mad, 
fancying  himfelf  a  king,  and  telling  his 
companions  they  were  ufurpers  and  va¬ 
gabonds,  come  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown  *,  but  that  he  was  able  to  protv  bt 
it  with  his  fword,  wmch  he  drew,  and 
would  certainly  have  done  fome  mnchief, 
if  the  pilot  had  not  brought  him  to  the 
ground  with  an  oar,  and  chained  him 
down  below  deck. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1527,  Pi- 
zarro  returned  to  Panama,  bringing  with 
him  many  pieces  of  gold,  three  Indian 
boys,  whom  he  intended  to  inftrudt  for 
interpreters,  and  fome  Peruvian  fneep, 
whole  ftrength  and  make  were  very  re¬ 
markable.  . 

The  fpecimens  that  he  brought  with 

him  of  the  riches  of  this  fine  country, 
and  the  accounts  given  by  him  and  his 
people  of  wh at  they  haa  ieen,  made  thole 

who  had  before  looked  upon  this  expe¬ 
dition 
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dition  as  ruinous  and  abfurd,  confefs  their 
error,  and  ftrongly  inclined  to  partake  of 
its  apparent  advantages.  But  Pizarro 
being  oppofed  by  the  new  governor  in 
raifing  men,  and  other  preparations  for 
purfuing  his  fchemes  ;  and  finding  the 
weight  of  an  authority  fuperior  to  his 
own  abfolutely  neceffary/  he,  with  the 
confent  of  his  partners,  embarked  for 
Old  Spain,  to  follicit  the  protection  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  fuch  powers 
as  were  necefiary  for  forwarding  this 
mighty  expedition. 


•  i 
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CHAP.  III. 


Pizarro  arrives  in  Spain  \  is  prefented  to 


the  emperor  *,  is  appointed  to  govern  Juch 
dif cover  ies  as  he  fhall  make ;  is  joined  by 


his  brothers ,  and  returns  to  Panama  \  con¬ 
tinues  his  courfe  to  St.  Matthew's  bay , 
where  he  fuffers  for  attacking ,  unpro¬ 
voked,  the  defencelefs  Indians ;  ftrives 


to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  people  of 


Tumbez,  whom^  he  intimidates ,  and  ob¬ 
tains  vaft  riches  \  a  review  of  the  di- 
vifions  in  Peru  at  the  time  of  Pizarro' s 


Izarro  arrived  without  any  remarka¬ 


ble  accident  at  Sevil,  whence  he  let 


out  for  Toledo,  where  Charles  V.  then 
held  his  court  *,  and  here  he  prefented  his 
Imperial  majefty  with  fome  Peruvians 
drefled  in  their  country  habits,  two  or 
three  Peruvian  ffieep,  and  fome  gold  and 
filver  vdTels,  the  manufacture  of  that 
country.  He  met  with  a  molt  gracious 
reception. 

The  emperor  having  attended  with 
great  pleafure  to  Pizarro’s  account  of 
the  difficulties  he  had  undergone  in  his 


fearch 
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fearch  for  Peru,  referred  him  for  in- 
ftru&ions  to  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
which  board  authorifed  him  to  proceed 
in  his  intended  conqueft  of  Peru,  as  far 
as  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  fouthward 
of  Tumbez. 

He  then  got  confirmed  to  himfelf,  by 
an  imperial  grant,  the  titles  of  captain- 
general,  lord-lieutenant,  and  chief  juf- 
tice  of  Peru.  This  was  exprefsly  con¬ 
trary  to  his  agreement  with  his  partners, 
he  having  folemnly  promifed  to  procure 
the  lecond  of  thefe  titles  for  Almagro, 
and  the  laft  tor  his  pilot,  who  had  ferved 
with  great  fkill  and  fidelity.  For  Fer¬ 
dinand  he  obtained  the  title  of  protetftor- 
general  of  the  Peruvians,  and  the  em¬ 
peror's  promife  of  recommending  him 
to  the  pope  to  be  nominated  bifhop  of 
Tumbez;  of  which  place  Almagro  was 
appointed  governor,  with  the  title  of  Don, 
and  his  baftard  fon  was  legitimated.  Of 
the  thirteen  men  who  had  chofen  to  re¬ 
main  with  Pizarro  on  the  ifiand  of  Gallo, 
on  fuch  as  were  well-born  was  confered 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  fuch  as 
were  not,  were  raifed  to  the  rank  of  gen¬ 
tlemen. 


Theft 
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Thefe  commiffions  were  expedited  at 
Toledo  on  the  26th  of  July,  1528,  to 
the  fatisfadtion  of  the  adventurer,  whom 
fix  Dominican  friars  were  ordered  to  at¬ 
tend  as  miffioners  to  Peru ;  and  to  the 
contentment  of  the  court  of  Spain,  which 
was  highly  pleafed  with  the  profpect  of 
annexing  another  powerful  empire  to  its 
dominions.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
Spain  had  the  peculiar  advantage,  in  her 
American  conquefts,  of  not  advancing 
a  (ingle  piece  of  money  for  the  fervice ; 
the  countries  themfelves  yielding  a  fuf- 
ficiency  to  defray  every  expence,  and 
likewife  to  fatisfy  the  utmoft  avarice  of 
the  conquerors. 

Pizarro  having  fettled  the  affairs  that 
brought  him  to  Spain,  now  paid  a  vifit 
to  Truxillo,  where  he  was  born  :  here  he 
found  his  father  married  to  a  woman  of 
fafhion,  by  whom  he  had  three  fons 
Ferdinand,  Gonzalo,  and  John  ;  and  his 
mother,  who  was  an  ignorant  country 
girl,  wedded  to  a  farmer,  by  whom  fne 
had  only  one  fon,  called  Francis  Martin 
d’Alcantara  :  thefe  four  brothers  he  en» 
lifted  into  the  fervice,  and  arrived  with 
them  in  the  month  of  January,  1530, 
at  Nombre  de  Dios,  which  is  twenty- 

five 
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five  leagues  to  the  north- weft  of  Panama, 
whither,  with  all  his  people,  he  foon 
came.  -  7  * 

Almagro,  much  diftatisfied  with  Pi- 
zarro’s  having  engrafted  to  himfelf  all 
the  honours  and  authority  that  he  could 
procure,  at  firft  refufed  to  aftift  any  far¬ 
ther  in  the  affair,  till  Pizarro  having 
promifed  to  cede  the  title  of  lord-lieute¬ 
nant,  and  fome  other  advantages  in  his 
favour,  they  were  in  appearance  recon¬ 
ciled  ;  though  Almagro  never  heartily 
forgave  him,  as  will  appear  in  the  fe- 
quel. 

Three  fhips  were  now  prepared  for 
the  expedition,  on  board  of  which  were 
embarked  an  hundred  and  eighty-five 
foldiers,  thirty-feven  horfes,  with  arms, 
ammunition,  &c.  Pizarro  fet  fail  for  Pa¬ 
nama,  but  the  winds  were  as  contrary 
as  they  had  been  in  his  former  voyage ; 
fo  that  finding  it  impra&icable  to  keep 
the  fea  any  longer,  with  the  leaft  degree 
of  fafety,  while  there  were  horfes  on 
board,  he  anchored  above  an  hundred 
leagues  to  the  northward  of  Tumbez, 
at  a  place  which  they  called  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Bay.  They  having  landed  here. 
Tell  upon  the  natives  without  any  provo- 
Oi.  ?  cation. 
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cation,  made  many  of  them  prifoners, 
and  raniacked  their  towns,  in  which 
they  found  vaft  treafures  ;  for  the  inha¬ 
bitants  being  honed  themfelves,  fufpect- 
ed  no  deceit,  and  confequently  took  no 
care  of  concealing  any  thing  from  them. 
The  Spaniards  remitted  near  thirty  thou- 
fand  pefoes  in  gold  by  the  veffels. which 
were  fent  for  reinforcements  to  Panama, 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  eme¬ 
ralds  ;  many  of  which  were  loft  through 
the  ignorance  of  thofe  plunderers,  who, 
to  try  if  they  were  as  hard  as  diamonds, 
pounded  them  with  hammers. 

Pizarro  and  his  men  were  reduced  to 
great  extremity  for  want  of  provifions, 
in  confequence  of  this  barbarous  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  innocent  natives ;  and  many 
of  them  contra&ed  a  ftrange  fort  of  dis¬ 
order,  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  water  they  drank  being 
poilbned  *,  for,  on  a  fudden,  their  faces 
and  bodies  were  covered  with  warts  that 
put  them  to  excefiive  pain  j  and  many 
of  them  bled  to  death,  when  thefe  were 
cut  off. 

Having  received  Several  recruits  from 
Almagro,  and  being  joined  by  Some  Spa- 
niardsj  who  had  been  invited  hither  by 
i  the 
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the  fame  of  the  riches  of  the  country, 
from  Nicaragua,  a  place  contiguous  to 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  he  continued  his 
rout  to  Tumbez,  keeping  the  fea  all  along 
in  fight. 

As  violent  difputes  fubfifted  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Tumbez  and  thofe  of 
a  neighbouring  ifland  called  Puna,  Pi- 
zarro  thought  to  advantage  himfelf  by 
their  diflfenfions,  in  making  friends  of 
the  latter ;  but  finding  them  difiembling 
and  falfe,  he  attacked  and  defeated  them, 
fetting  at  liberty  above  fix  hundred  na¬ 
tives  of  Tumbez,  whom  he  had  detained 
prifoners,  and  among  them  a  perfon  of 
great  diftindtion  :  thefe  he  fent  home, 
efcorted  by  three  of  his  party ;  and,  in 
confequence  of  this  civility,  expedled  the 
Tumbezenes  to  become  his  friends. 
But  he  was  much  deceived  •,  for  the  firft 
of  his  men  that  afterwards  fell  into  their 
hands,  they  revengefully  murdered.  Not- 
withftanding,  the  landing  of  a  few  Spa- 
nifh  horfe  and  artillery  among  them,  foon 
put  them  into  diforder ;  for  they  fled 
wherever  the  Spaniards  advanced,  who 
at  length  became  entire  makers  of  the 
valley  of  Tumbez,  where  the  piles  of 
treafure  which  they  found,  were  almoft 

incre- 
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incredible ;  having  pofleffion  not  only 
of  the  inca’s  palace,  but  of  the  temple  of 
the  fun,  where  gold,  filver,  pearls,  eme¬ 
ralds,  and  other  rich  fpoils  lay  in  im- 
menfe  heaps. 

So  great  a  confternation  did  the  firing 
of  the  ordnance,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  horfes,  fpread  among  the  fugitives, 
that  they  declared,  if  the  Spaniards  were 
not  gods,  they  muft  be  devils  ;  it  not 
being  in  the  power  of  man  to  oppofe 
them. 


Pizarro  did  not  negledf  to  make  a 
proper  ufe  of  the  terrors  his  prefence  had 
infufed,  refolving  to  purfue  his  prefent 
advantages  to  the  utmoft  ;  however,  he 
put  off  this  for  the  prefent  till  he  had 
eredted  a  fort,  to  which  he  might,  in 
cafe  of  any  emergency,  efcape,  and  in 
which  the  expedted  recruits  might  quar¬ 
ter.  He  built  one  accordingly  on  the 
fea-coafl,  and  named  it  St.  Michael ;  in 
the  year  1531.  It  was  the  firft  Spanifli 
colony  planted  in  Peru  *,  and  a  church 
being  built  there  at  the  fame  time,  the 
office  of  protedlor  of  the  Indies  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  F.  Reginald  de  Pedraga,  fa¬ 
ther  Ferdinand  de  Luques  being  rendered 
incapable  to  fulfil  it  thro’  indifpofition. 
r  "  "  It 
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A  fettlemerit  of  this  fort  was  very 
much  wanted  ;  and  there  was  .no  place 
on  the  whole  coafr  fo  well  fituated  for 
that  purpofe  as  that  chofen  by  Pizarro. 

His  next  fiep  was  equally  difmterefted, 
prudent,  and  fpiriting;  for  he  equally 
divided  the  gold  and  filver  in  his  cuiTody 
among  his  men,  giving  notes  for  it  paya¬ 
ble  at  Panama,  to  fuch  as  'were  to  ac¬ 
company  him  f  and  to  thofe  who  re¬ 
mained  behind  in  the  new,  colony,  be 
delivered,  their  Hares,  without  abate¬ 


ment,  to  enable  them  to  profecute  their 
different  occupations. 

It  was  obvious  that  he  could  not  main¬ 
tain  his  footing  in  this  territory  by  force; 
and  yet,  from  his  erecting  and  fortifying 
a .town,  as  well  as  compelling  the  na° 
tiVes  to  acknowledge  the  Spaniards  as 
tneir  mailers,  it  was  plain  he  refolved  to 
fuppoft  it. . 


Nothing  expofes  a  kingdom  fo  open 
to  invafion,  or  contributes  to  weaken  it 
fo  much  as  inteftine  disputes  ;  and  this 
was  the  cafe  of  Peru  when  Pizarro  in- 
vacf‘ci  K.  It  wifi  not  be  impertinent  to 
rhe  iubjedt  to  take  a  flight  view  of  the 
affairs  6r‘ the  kingdom  at  that  time. 


i  I 
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All  accounts  agree,  that  few  princes 
who  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Peru,  were 
fuperior  in  virtues  to  the  late  inca,  or 
emperor,  called  by  fome  Spanifh  writers 
Guayanacapa,  and  by  others  Guayana- 
cava  :  he  was  generous,  valiant,  and  hu¬ 
mane  ;  nor  was  his  good  fortune  infe¬ 
rior  to  his  deferts  :  he  was  generally 
profperous  in  his  undertakings,  having 
made  feveral  acquifitions  to  his  crown, 
particularly  that  of  a  province  called 
Quito  *,  and  to  confirm  his  title  to  it,  he 
efpoufed  the  daughter  of  the  late  fove- 
reign  of  that  country,  by  whom  he  had 
a  fon  called  Athuallpa,  or  by  fome  Spa- 
nifh  authors,  Atabaliba-,  to  whom,  when 
dying,  he  bequeathed  the  crown  of  Quito, 
as  being  independent  of  the  inca’s  do¬ 
minions,  and  defcending  to  him  in  right 
of  his  mother. 

Ruefcar,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Guayana¬ 
capa,  upon  his  fucceflion  to  the  heredi¬ 
tary  dominions  of  his  father,  infiited 
upon  Atabaliba’s  furrendering  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Quito,  promifing  to  return  him 
an  equivalent  elfewhere  ;  which  the  other 
abfolutely  refuted,  offering,' however,  to 
do  him  homage  for  the  crown,  though 
it  was  his  own,  not  only  bv  right  of  in¬ 
heritance, 
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heritance,  but  by  the  tenor  of  this  fa¬ 
ther’s  will and  his  offer  was  rejected. 

In  confequence  of  this  difpicep  each 
fide  railed  armies,  and  thofe  were  very 
formidable  ones,  between  which  an  en¬ 
gagement  enfued,  which  laded  with  great 
and  repeated  daughter,  for  three  days  i  ue- 
ceflively.  Tne  forces  of  Atabaliba  were 
at  length  difcomfited,and  h^  himfelf  taken 
and  imprifoned  *  notwithstanding  which, 
y/hile  his  guards  were  immerfed  in  re¬ 
joicing  and  revelry,  on  accounted  their 
vidory,  he  found  means*  of  breaking  a 
hole  through  the  wall  ofvthe,  houi'e 
wherein  he  was  imprifoned,  ;by  which 
he  efcaped,  and  p relented  him lelf  once 
again  to  his  fubjeds  *,  telling  $hem,  that 
by  the  abidance  of  the  gods, ;  he  had 
been  changed  into  a  ferpemt,.  and  under 
that  form  had  efcaped  the  vigilance  of 
his  keepers. 

‘  The  report  of  this  miracle  was  Toon 
InTuled  among  the  natives  of  .Quito, 
ind  had  fuch  an  eded  upon  them  (for 
upeidition  and  credulity  was  never  any 
^  here  more  firmly  rooted)  that-  every 
^ody  rook  up  arms  in  his  defence,  and 
ie  ^00n  faw  himfelf  mader  of  an  army 
puch  more  confiderable  than  ever,  with 

C  2  which 
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which: he  marched  againft  his  brother, 
who,  he  was  informed,  was  on  the  road 
to  meet  him  with  a  more  powerful  force. 
This  report  incited  him  to  fend  two  of 
his  beft  generals,  with Tome  light  armed 
troops,  to  reconnoitre Huefcar  s  iciength  \ 
and  t’nefe,  as  they  drew  near  his  camp, 
were  obliged  to  fhun  the  high  road,  to 
avoid  difcovery.  Huelcar,  to  avoid  the 
noiie  and  confufion  oi  his  army,  happen¬ 
ed,  unfortunately  for  him,  with  fome  of 
his  chief  courtiers  and  principal  oncers, 
to  take  the  fame  road  *,  when  Atabaliba  s 
men  perceiving  the  royal  ftandard,  and 
fufpedting  the  true  ftate  ol  the  cafe,  re- 
folved  now  to  make  a  bold  pufh  for  end- 
in^  the  War  :  wherefore  they  marched 
down,  furprifed,  and  routed  this  body  ot 
forces,  and  took  the  inca  himfelf  pn- 
foner.  He  would  have  been  foon  let  at 
liberty  by  his  main  army,  had  he  not 
■been  forced  to  order  it  to  retire,  thole 

who  detained  him  threatening  other w.ie 

to  cut  off  his  head  •,  affurmg  him,  they 
would  afterwards  die  to  a  man,  being  re¬ 
vived  not  to  furrender:  at  the  iame 
time,  obferving,  that  he  need  be  under 
no  apprehenfions  from  his  confinement, 
fince  all  that  Atabaliba  required,  was 
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per  million  to  enjoy  the  kingdom  of 
Quito  as  his  vafifal  j  which  being  fecured 
to  him,  he  was  too  generous  to  detain 
him. 

On  this  he  gave  orders  for  his  army 
to  halt,  and  having  affembed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers,  ordered  them  to  withdraw 
the  forces  to  Cuzco,,  the  place  of  the 
inca’s  refidence ;  which  command  was 
immediately  complied  with. ; 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 

ff.uys rrf  y rt f f *  1 

Pizarro's  aid  follicited  *,  receives  an  em* 
haffy  from  Atabaliba  j  Pizarro  difcourfes 
with  Atabaliba ,  by  whom  he  is  vifited 
in  his  camp  fome  confufions  arife ,  in 
which  the  Spaniards  fall  on  the  natives , 
and  take  the  prince  prifoner ;  Huefcar 
put  to  death  privately  \  Ferdinand  Pi¬ 
zarro  fets  out  for  Spain  Atabaliba? $ 
fpeech  to  him  at  parting  the  occajion 
of  that  prince’ s  fall. 

THINGS  were  thus  lituated  when 
Pizarro  entered  Peru,  and  was  in- 
treated  by  fome  compaffionate  noblemen 
to  affift  Huefcar ;  to  whom  he  replied 
in  general  terms,  that  he  was  on  his 

C  3  naarch 
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march  to  afiift  the  diffrefied,  and  feeju- 
flice  impartially  adminiflered:  after  which 
he  was  honoured  with  a  folemn  embafiy 
from]Atabaliba;  folliciting  his  friendfhip 
and  alliance;  which  determined  him  to 
vifit  that  prince  at  Caxamalca. 

In  his  way  thither  the  Spaniards  fuf- 
fered  exceedingly,  marching  over  a 
parched,  barren  defart,  for  almoft  twen¬ 
ty  leagues  :  after  which  they  entered  a 
rich,  fertile  country,  where  they  were 
fufficiently  refrefhed,  and  then  proceeded 
on  their  journey  with  more  fatisfadlion. 

They  were  foon  after  met  by  other 
deputies  from  Atabaliba,  who  prefented 
to  Pizarro  from  the  inca,  a  pair  of  gold 
bufkins  richly  ornamented,  and  bracelets 
of  the  fame  metal,  adorned  with  emeralds 
and  other  precious  flones ;  which,  it 
was  notified  to  him,  he  was  to  wear  at 
his  audience  with  Atabaliba,  who  by 
thole  marks  would  know  him.  Thefe 
the  deputies  prefented  him,  befides  many 
other  fumptuous  prefents,  and  brought 
with  them  great  abundance  of  provi- 
fions,  of  which  the  army  flood  in  great 
need  :  befides  which,  the  politenefs  and 
ceremony  in  the  behaviour  of  the  chief 
of  the  embaffy,  who  was  himfelf  of  the 
blood  of  the  incas,  contributed  very 

much 
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much  to  elevate  the  Spaniards  ;  for  they 
attributed  all  thefe  proceedings  to  the 
terror  they  had impreffed  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people,  in  which  they  were  partly 
right  *,  for  they  certainly  dreaded  them, 
not  fo  much  from  notions  of  their 
ftrength  and  valour,  as  from  fuperfti- 
tious  motives,  imagining  them  defcen- 
dents  of  the  fun. 

We  have  already  made  fome  trifling 
obfervations  on  the  credulity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  it  is  neceffary  to  lay  before 
you  fomething  more  of  that  fort  which 
prevailed  amongft  them,  greatly  to  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Spaniards. 

There  was  an  old  tradition  univerfally 
received  by  them,  that  the  elder  fon  of 
one  of  their  incas,  who  had  lived  many 
ages  before,  had  feen  a  ftrange  kind  of 
fpirit,  who  called  himfelf  Virachoca,  de~ 
fcendent  of  the  fun,  whofe  drefs  and  ap¬ 
pearance  was  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Peruvians ;  for  as  thefe  have  no 
beards,  this  phantom  had  oneof  aconfide- 
rable  length,  his  garment  was  of  a  very 
uncommon  make,  and  he  led  a  ftrange 
fort  of  animal  in  his  hand,  the  likenels 
of  which  the  prince  had  never  feen  be¬ 
fore.  This  fable  worked  fo  effectually 
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upon  the  people,  and  was  fo  generally 
received  as  a  truth,  that  they  no  fooner 
law  a  bearded  Spaniard,  clothed  diffe¬ 
rently  from  themfelves,  and  holding  a 
horfe,  than  they  cried  out,  “  Virachoca, 
“  or  the  child  of  the  fun,  is  arrived be* 
Tides,  it*  was  rumoured  that  the  late  inca 
Guianacapa  had  prophefied  a  little  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  that  his  empire  was  near 
a  fail,  and  wduld  in  a  fhort  time  become 
the  property  of  a  bearded  race  of  aliens. 
And,  whoever  confiders  ferioufly,  muft 
be  forced  to  allow,  that  thefe  reports 
acting  on  a  weak-minded  people,  joined 
to  the  divifions  between  the  two  brothers, 
muft  have  contributed  prodigioufly  to 
the  conqueft  of  Pizarro. 

When  they  arrived  at  Caxamalca,  they 
found  that  Atabaliba  had  removed  to  a 
place  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  it,  whither 
the  general  diipatched  his  brother  Fer¬ 
dinand  Pizarro,  along  with  Ferdinand 
Soto,  in  quality  of  ambaffadors. 

They  were  introduced  into  the  royal 
prefence  with  great  pomp  and  decorum, 
and  were  greatly  aftoniffted,  as  well  as 
filled  with  rapture,  at  the  wealth  and 
magnificence  that  every  where  fhone 
around  them. 


When 
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When  the  Spaniards  approached  Ata- 
baliba,  who  w^ts  feated  in  a  chair  of 
maffy  gold,  they  faluted  him  after  the 
Spanilh  fafhioh,  with  which,  hefeeming 
well  pleafed,  rofe  and  embraced  them  % 
when  a  golden  chair  being  brought  for 
each,  they  fat  down,  and  were  ferved  with 
perfumed  liquors,  in  which  he  pledged 
them,  by  two  maidens  of  the  royal 
blood.  This  kind  of  treat,  as  they  were 
told  by  their  wretched  interpreter,  was  a 
particular  mark  of  the  inca’s  efteem. 

When  this  ceremony,  which  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  defert  of  fruit,  was 
over,  Ferdinand  made  a  long  harangue, 
in  which  he  told  the  emperor,  that  Fran¬ 
cis  Pizarro,  a  very  famous  general,  was 
come  as  ambaffador  to  him  from  the 
high-prieft  of  the  chriftian  church,  and 
from  Charles  V.  the  moft  potent  empe¬ 
ror  in  the  world,  to  point  out  to  him 
the  right  road  to  heaven,  and  make 
overtures  of  friendship. 

To  this  the  inca  made,  as  they  ima¬ 
gined,  a  pathetic  anfwer,  as  it  drew 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  under- 
flood  him ;  and  concluded  with  telling 
them,  that  he  would  come  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  to  the  quarters  of  their  general, 
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and  hold  a  perfonal  conference  with 
him.  They  could  not  coliedt  much 
more  from  his  fpeech  *,  ,and  from  the 
lame,  flupid  manner  in  which  their  in¬ 
terpreter  explained  to  them  what  the 
inca  had  faid,  they  had  fome  reafon  to 
think  that  he  had  received  but  a  poor 
interpretation  of  the  addrefs  made  him 
by  Ferdinand  Pizarro. 

This  interpreter’s  name  wasPhillipillo, 
or  Little  Philip,  fo  called  from  the  mean- 
neis  of  his  origin.  He  was  one  of  thofe 
whom  we  have  mentioned  Pizarro  in¬ 
tended  to  have  educated  for  an  interpre¬ 
ter,  and  one  more  flupid  he  could  not 
have  fixed  upon.  Francis  Pizarro  hav¬ 
ing  intelligence  of  his  vifit,  drew  up  his 
cavalry  in  three  parties,  of  twenty  men 
each  *,  for  his  whole  number  of  horfes 
was  but  fixty,  and  thefe  he  polled  be¬ 
hind  an  old  wall,  that  their  hidden  ap¬ 
pearance  might  have  the  flronger  effedl, 
while  he  himfelf  waited  Atabaliba’s  ap¬ 
proach,  who  advanced  with  fixteen  thou¬ 
sand  men,  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  foot 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 

The  figure  of  father  Vincent  de  Val- 
verda,  who  advanced  from  the  Spani¬ 
ards  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  his 
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breviary  in  the  other,  to  falute  the  em¬ 
peror,  lurprifed  him  extremely ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  received  him  with  great  courtefy, 
and  liftened  attentively  to  a  long  ipeech, 
wherein  the  friar  preached  up  the  univer- 
fality  and  truth  of  the  roman  catholic 
religion,  the  benefits  of  the  redemption 
by  Jefus  Chrift,  the  great  authority  the 
pope  derived  from  St.  Peter,  and  the  vail 
extent  of  Charles  V’s  dominions  •,  to  all 
which  he  intreated  him  to  fubmit,  left 
the  Spaniards  fhould  let  loofe  upon  him 
plagues  equal  to  thofe  God  allowed  to 
be  poured  down  upon  the  hardened 
Pharaoh. 

A  differtation  of  this  fort,  upon  topics 
which,  as  the  inca  had  never  before  heard 
of,  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  under- 
Hand,  mufl  certainly  appear  as  nonfenfe  *, 
and  much  more  fo  when  delivered  thro’ 
a  channel  of  fuch  ignorance  and  barba¬ 
rity  as  Phillipillo’s  interpretation  :  how¬ 
ever,  the  inca  made  fome  fort  of  a  reply, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  friar  by  the 
fame  perfon,  in  fuch  terms  that  he  could 
not  poffibly  divine  their  meaning.  Thus 
a  fcene  of  confufion  between  both  parties 
enfued,  which  was  augmented  by  a  tu¬ 
mult  caufed  by  fome  Spaniards,  who 
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fell  to  plundering  a  confecrated  idol  very 
richly  decorated,  in  which  they  were  at 
firll  prevented  by  the  Indians,  till  their 
emperor,  whole  command  is  to  them  as 
a  divine  law,  cried  out,  that  they  fhould 
do  nothing  to  offend  the  children  of  the 
fun.  At  the  noife  of  this  tumult,  father 
Vincent  running  haftily  to  appeafe  it, 
dropped  his  crucifix  and  breviary,  which 
being  found  by  fome  of  the  treacherous 
Spaniards  trampled  under  foot,  they 
cried  out,  <c  An  infuit  on  Chrift  !  on 
which  the  horfe  fuddenly  advanced, 
bearing  down  all  before  them,  the  poor 
Indians  falling  tame  facrifices  to  their 
perfidy,  without  making  the  leaft  oppo¬ 
sition,  to  the  amount  ot  five  thoufand. 
Pizarro  himfelf  was  the  firft  that  leized 
the  litter  in  which  Atabaliba  was  borne, 
whom  he  dragged  to  the  ground,  re¬ 
ceiving  from  one  of  his  followers  a  cut 
upon  his  hand  at  the  fame  time,  which 
was  intended  for  the  emperor  ;  nor  was 
there  a  drop  of  Spanilh  blood  befides 
fpilt  at  this  fceneof  unproked  (laughter, 
of  calm,  cool  villany,  which  was  prac- 
tifed  on  the  3d  of  May,  1 533’ f  daf 
keptfacred  by  tne  roman  catnolic  church, 

in  honour  of  finding  the  crofs  of  Chrift, 
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efter  its  having  been  many  years  bu¬ 
ried. 

The  Spanifh  writers  differ  very  much 
in  their  relations  of  this  inhuman  tranf- 
adion,  but  none  of  them  can  wipe  off 
the  ftain  which  has  ftuck  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Pizarro  and  his  followers  *  and 
indeed  to  the  Spanifh  name  in  general, 

Herrera,  a  Spanifh  author  of  confide* 
rable  reputation,  affirms,  that  the  Spani¬ 
ards  were  obliged  to  ad  in  this  perfidious 
manner  for  their  own  prefervation  •,  that 
Atabaliba  had  endeavoured  to  lull  them 
into  a  carelefs  fecurity,  in  order  the  more 
eafily  to  deftroy  them.  For  which  pur- 
pofe  he  had  commanded  his  vanguard 
to  arm  themfelves  privately,  and  at  a 
certain  fignal  to  fall  on  the  Spaniards, 
having  furnifhed  themfelves  with  chains 
and  cords  to  bind  thofe  whom  they  in¬ 
tended  to  fpare  for  fervitude.  Pizarro, 
by  this  account,  aded  confidently  with 
that  principal  law  of  nature,  felf-prefer- 
vation. 

Vega,  on  the  contrary,  fays,  that 
Atabaliba  was  from  the  beginning  flruck 
with  awe,  from  believing  the  Spaniards 
to  be  the  children  of  the  fun,  and  theper- 
fons  fpoke  of  in  the  prophecy  already 
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mentioned,  behaved  to  them  with  all 
poflible  refpefr,  declaring,  that  he  looked 
upon  Pizarro  as  an  ambafiador  from 
heaven,  to  whole  commands  he  ought  to 
pafs  the  molt  implicit  obedience.  And 
the  fame  author  relates,  that  when  the 
Spaniards  attacked  the  Indians  without 
any  provocation,  the  inca  forbade  them 
to  make  the  leaft  reflftance,  though  he 
himfelf  fhould  be  lacrificed ;  that  he 
quietly  fubmitted  to  his  fate,  reprimand¬ 
ing  thofe  who  crowded  round  his  litter  to 
affift  him,  many  of  whom  were  flaugh- 
tered  in  attempting  to  relieve  him.  ' 

We  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine 
which  of  thefe  is  the  true  account ;  we 
fhall  only  obferve,  that  Herrera,  for  the 
honour  of  his  country,  would  endeavour 
to  palliate,  if  poflible,  the  barbarities  of 
the  Spaniards,  while  we  have  fome  room 
to  think,  that  Vega,  who  was  defended 
from  the  blood-royal  of  Peru,  would 
ffrive  to  remove  an  odium,  as  far  as 
poflible,  from  the  region  of  his  nativity  : 
but  we  are  rather  inclined  to  believe  the 
latter,  when  we  conflder,  that  had  Ata- 
baliba  been  fo  treacherous  and  cunning 
as  Herrera  reprefents  him,  he  would 
fcarcely  have  allowed  the  Spaniards  to 
n  <  march 
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march  fo  far  as  Caxamalca,  when  there 
were  fo  many  convenient  places  for  cut¬ 
ting  them  off  to  a  man,  in  the  road  thro’ 
which  they  paffetl  to  it ;  what  makes 
this  more  incredible  is,  that  had  the 
Indians  intended  any  kind  of  aflault,  they 
would  not  have  fallen  fo  tamely  as  they 
certainly  did,  without  ftriking  a  blow. 

After  Pizarro  had  removed  Ataba- 
liba  to  his  head-quarters,  he  reviewed  the 
fpoils  of  the  field,  confiding  of  great 
variety  of  gold  and  fi lver  utenfils,  the 
jewels,  ornaments,  and  wardrobes  of  the 
inca  and  his  principal  officers,  with  many 
women  of  quality,  and  fome  of  the  ma- 
maconds,  or  confecrated  virgins,  taken 
prifoners. 

The  next  day  Pizarro  fent  out  a  party 
to  plunder  the  camp,  in  which  they  found 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  riches,  notwith- 
Handing  the  Peruvians  had  carried  off 
three  thoufand  loads  of  gold  and  filver. 

He  now  iffued  out  a  proclamation, 
fetting  forth,  that  the  inca  was  alive,  and 
all  that  chole  it  might  render  to  him  the 
ufual  fervice  :  this  was  done  to  prevent 
the  Peruvians  from  concealing  or  carry¬ 
ing  off  more  of  their  treafure  ;  and  it 
had  the  defired  effe<ff,  many  of  the 

courtiers 
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courtiers  when  they  came  in  to  attend 
upon  their  prince,  bringing  with  them 
valuable  prefents.  Pizarro  ordered  that 
the  inca,  whom  he,  neverthelefs,  kept  in 
fetters,  fhould  have  the  enjoyment  of  his 
women,  and  be  ferved  with  the  fame 
order  and  refpect  as  before  he  was  taken 
prifoner.  Fie  affecled  to  bear  this  turn 
of  fortune  with  great  patience,  but  was 
fometimes  angry  with  his  chains. 

Perceiving  the  fondnefs  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  for  gold  and  filver,  and  being 
defirous  of  recovering  his  liberty,  he 
offered  to  fill  a  large  room  with  thofe 
metals,  as  high  up  as  a  man  could  reach 
his  hand,  for  his  ranfom ;  a  propofal 
which,  tho’  they  at  firffc  doubted,  they 
at  length  accepted  of :  and  accordingly 
a  fmall  party  of  Spaniards  was  fent  with 
fome  of  the  inca’s  attendants  to  Cuzco 
and  other  cities,  to  bring  in  the  promifed 
treafure. 

About  this  time  Almagro  arrived  at 
St.  Michael’s,  very  muchdifordered,  from 
Cape  Francifco,  into  which  place  he  had 
been  driven  by  contrary  winds,  and  had 
loft  about  forty  of  his  men  in  his  march, 
having  had  but  one  hundred  and  fifty 
at  firft.  Here  he  was  informed  of  Pi- 

zarro’s 
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zarro’s  great  fuccefs  •,  and  fearing  that 
he  would  refafe  him  hisfhare  ol  the  trea- 
lures,  he  confuked  with  his  officers^ 
whether  it  was  not  better  to  proceed  in 
quell:  of  fome  new  difcovery  independent 
of  him  :  a  faithful  account  of  this  deli¬ 
beration  was  difpatched  by  Almagro’s 
fecretary,  who  was  greatly  difpleafed 
with  his  mailer,  to  Fizarro  ;  upon  which 
he  immediately  fent  feveral  very  oblig¬ 
ing  melTages  to  Almagro,  inviting  him  to 
a  conjunction,  and  alluring  him  of  his 
integrity  ♦,  while  he,  at  the  fame  time, 
obferved,  that  there  were  fome  people, 
who,  for  their  own  private  ends,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fow  diffenfions  between 
them,  againlt  which  he  befeeched  him 
to  be  on  his  guard  •,  becaufe  if  they  once 
took  effebt  they  would  certainly  end  in 
the  ruin  of  one,  if  not  both  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  dellrudlion  of  their  en- 
terprize  ;  and  to  enforce  this  advice,  he 
!  fent  him  convincing  proofs  of  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  his  fecretary,  whom  Almagro 
;  inftantly  ordered  to  be  hanged  up. 

There  is  an  ingratitude  in  this  Jail 
affair,  which  throws  an  additional  ble- 
milh  on  the  charadler  of  Fizarro,  whom 
we  can  by  no  means  excufe ,  however, 

there. 
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there  was  great  craft  in  his  condud  upon 
the  whole,  fince  the  forces  which  he  had 
with  him  were  not  fufficient  of  them- 
felves  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Peru; 
and  had  Almagro  oppofed  him,  it  might 
have  given  new  vigour  to  the  Indians, 
and  ended  not  only  in  depriving  him  of 
his  plunder, butinfubvertingtheirfcheme, 
and  deftroying  them  both. 

This  reinforcement  made  Atabaliba 
{till  more  anxious  about  his  releafe ;  judg¬ 
ing  very  wifely,  that  the  cruelty  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  would  increafe  with  their  ftrength : 
befides,  fome  of  the  Spanifh  officers,  who 
had  accompanied  his  meffiengers  to  Cuzco 
to  bring  his  ranfom,  had  held  a  confe¬ 
rence  with  the  confined  Huefcar,  who 
related  to  them  his  brother’s  cruelty  and 
ufurpation,  and  promifed  to  reward  them 
much  more  magnificently  than  Ataba¬ 
liba  could  poffibly  do,  provided  they, 
who,  he  underftood  were  come  to  dc 
juftice  to  all,  would  releafe  him. 

Atabaliba,  upon  receiving  information 
of  thefe  overtures,  determined  on  tht 
death  of  his  brother  ;  but,  left  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ffiould,  from  his  perpetrating  fuel 
a  fad  openly,  condemn  him  to  death,  h< 
refolvedto  fift  Pizarro’s  inclination  upor 

the 
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the  fubjedt,  which  he  did,  by  informing 
him,  with  great  pretended  grief  and 
concern,  that  his  brother  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  in  prifon  by  his  keepers.  This  news 
had  very  little  effedt  upon  Pizarro,  who 
only  (lightly  obferved  upon  it;  “  That  it 
ic  was  the  fortune  of  war,  fome  fell  by 
“  the  fword,  fome  were  made  prifoners, 
“  and  each  who  ventured  ought  to  be 
“  fatisfied  with  his  fate.” 

It  was  not  without  the  greateft  plea- 
furethat  Atabaliba  found  Pizarro  lo  little 
affedled  at  this  event ;  and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  behaviour,  he  immediately 
■  difpatched  private  orders  for  Huefcar's 
death;  which  were  immediately  executed, 
tho*  in  what  manner  is  not  known : 
fome  writers  affirming,  that  he  was 
drowned ;  others,  that  his  body  was  cut 
,jnto  fmall  bits,  that  his  iubjedts  might 
not  pay  to  it  the  fame  honours  ufually 
jdone  to  their  dead  incas. 

It  was  rumoured  that,  before  he  fell, 
he  thus  addreffed  himfelf  to  his  mur¬ 
derers  :  <c  5Tis  true,  my  reign  has  been 
“  but  Ihort ;  yet,  in  death  I  have  this 
tc  comfort,  that  he  whole  cruelty  is  the 
tc  caufe  of  it,  who  fcruples  not  wading 
to  a  throne  thro'  the  blood  of  his  bro¬ 
ther. 
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44  ther,  and  his  lawful  prince,  fhail  be 
44  difappointed  in  his  ambitious  views* 
a  and  furvive  me  but  a  very  fhort  time.” 

Soon  after  this  event  the  treaiure  tor 
Atabaliba’s  ranfom  arrived  •,  but,  Pi- 
zarro  falling  fhort  in  his  hopes  of  the 
quantity,  was  informed,  that  much  more 
remained  behind,  in  the  temple  or  the 
lnvifiblc  God,  whither  he  difpatched  his 
three  brothers,  and  iome  of  Atabaliba  s 
officers  in  quell  of  it,  but  they  couid 
find  no  more  than  a  fum  amounting  to 
the  value  of  ninety  thoufand  crowns, 
befides  what  the  foldiers  embezzled . 
the  priefts  who  were  fenfible  of  the  ava¬ 
rice  of  the  Spaniards,  and  had  heard  oi 
their  facrilege  to  fome  other  temples, 
previoufly  carried  away  above  four  hun¬ 
dred  loads  of  gold,  filver,  and  jewels, 
which  they  depofited  in  the  earth,  or  a' 
leafl  conveyed  to  fuch  a  diflance,  tha 
they  never  fell  into  the  hands  of  th( 

Spaniards.  .  . 

About  this  period  Almagro  arrived  u 
the  neighbourhood  of  Caxamalca,  whon 
Pizarro  received  with  the  firmed:  mark 
of  affection  and  regard,  giving  him 
very  competent  fnare  of  his  booty,  an 

diftributi-ng  one  hundred  thoufand  duca^ 

amon 
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among  the  men  that  accompanied  him  : 
and  now  Pizarro,  having  deduced  the 
emperor’s  fifths,  divided  the  reft  of  his 
fpoil,  which  was  prodigious,  among  his 
own  officers  and  men,  pretending  to  pay 
a  very  lingular  refpedi:  to  any  thing  me¬ 
ritorious  ;  and  it  is  faid,  the  meaneft  fol- 
dier  in  his  fervice  received  for  his  fhare 
two  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  tho’  the 
whole  that  was  divided  did  not  exceed 
more  than  one  fifth  of  Atabaliba’s  ran- 
fom  and  Pizarro  referved  to  himfelf 
the  inca’s  golden  chair,  with  fome  other 
valuable  curiofities. 

Ferdinad  Pizarro  was  chofen  as  the 
fitted  perfon  to  wait  on  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  with  his  fhare  of  the  treafure, 
and  a  journal  of  their  proceedings  :  fe- 
veral  private  foldiers  infilled  upon  being 
left  at  liberty  to  attend  him,  which  was 
violently  oppofed  by  Almagro  and  moft 
of  the  council,  as  it  would  weaken  their 
little  army  confiderably  ^  but  this  op- 
pofition  was  over-ruled  by  Pizarro,  who 
S  wifely  obferved,  that  permitting  them  to 
go,  was  one  of  the  moft  judicious  fteps 
that  could  be  taken ;  for,  as  the  meaneft 
foldiers  departed  fo  very  rich,  they  might 
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be  fure  of  gaining  ten  men  for  one  man 
that  they  fhould  iofe. 

“You  rejoice, ”  faid  Atabaliba  to 
Ferdinand,  when  he  came  to  take  leave 
of  him,  having  a  peculiar  refpedt  for  each 
other,  “  that  you  are  returning  to  your 
<c  native  foil ;  but  for  me,  who,  when 
6C  you  are  gone,  have  no  friend  left  among 
“  your  countrymen,  it  affords  a  melan- 
“  choly  profped: !  the  newly  -  arrived 
commander,  meaning  Almagro,  for 
“  what  reafon  I. know  not,  owes  me  no 
good-will  j  and  the  man  you  call  trea- 
“  furer,  beholds  me  with  an  evil  eye  ! 
“  let  us  then  take  our  laft  farewel  j  for 
“  thefe  cruel  people,  I  plainly  fee,  will 
“  not  allow  me  to  live  to  welcome  your 
“  return.” 

He  was  not  wrong  in  his  conje&ure  ; 
Almagro  had,  fince  the  firll  confirmation 
he  received  of  the  treafures  of  this  na¬ 
tion,  imagined,  that  were  Atabaliba  fet. 
afide,  they  would  be  the  more  eafily 
feized  upon  ;  and,  though  Pizarro  at 
firfl  treated  this  propofition  with  deferved 
contempt,  yet,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  re- 
fentment  induced  him  to  countenance 
what  honour  taught  him  to  abhor.  He 

was 
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was  incenfed  at  Atabaliba’ s  feeming  to 
flight  him  •,  and  a  ffiort  account  of  the 
relation  of  this,  we  hope,  will  not  be  dis¬ 
agreeable. 

Atabaliba,  tho’  cruel  and  ambitious, 
enjoyed  good  natural  parts  ;  he  was  pe¬ 
netrating  and  curious,  very  anxious  in 
his  inquiries  after  the  cuftoms  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  what  parti¬ 
cularly  confounded  him  was  their  writ¬ 
ing  and  reading,  being  unable  for  a 
long  time  to  dilcover  whether  thefe  were 
natural  or  acquired  gifts. 

In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  par¬ 
ticular,  he  afked  one  of  the  Spaniffi  fol  - 
fliers,  if  he  could  write  the  name  of  God 
on  his  thumb-nail,  which,  inconfequence 
of  the  Soldier’s  anSwering  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  he  intreated  him  to  do.  This 
inscription  Atabaliba  fhewed  to  many 
of  the  Spaniards,  all  of  whom  explained 
it,  which  made  him  imagine  that  thefe 
were  indeed  divine  and  innate  gifts  •, 
when  unfortunately  Pizarro  falling  in  his 
way,  to  him  he  alfo  ffiewed  his  nail,  re¬ 
quiring  from  him  the  Senfe  of  the  in¬ 
scription  ;  but  Pizarro,  who  could  nei¬ 
ther  write  nor  read,  affiamed,  turned  off 
from  him  without  refoiving  the  queftion. 

%  From 
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From  that  time  the  inca  confidered  thefe 
as  the  acquifitions  of  ftudy  or  inftru&ion ; 
and,  while  it  leiTened  his  opinion  of  the 
greatnefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  general, 
gave  him  but  a  poor  impreflfion  of  the 
leader,  whofe  origin,  he  was  perfuaded, 
mull  have  been  but  mean,  fince  he  was 
exceeded  in  knowledge  by  the  meanelt  of 
his  foldiers. 

The  diflike,  or  rather  contempt  that 
he  ever  after  fhewed  to  Pizarro,  layed 
the  foundation  of  his  ruin  ;  which  was 
completed  by  the  villany  of  Phillipiilo, 
who,  having  fell  in  love  with  orie  of  the 
inca’s  wives,  was  treated  with  a- great 
deal  of  fcofn,  and  a  complaint  was  made 
againft  him  to  Pizarro,  which  was  but 
little  regarded  :  upon  this  he  accufed  the 
inca  of  confpiring,  and  adhiafly  contriv¬ 
ing  the  deitrudtion  of  all  the  Spaniards ; 
which  ftorv,  gfoundlefs  and  ridiculous 
as  it  mult  necenariiy  appear  to  any  man 
of  fenfe,  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  two  ge¬ 
nerals,  both  foes  to  the  unhappy  inca  ; 
and  with  leverai  other  trivial  circum- 
itances  formed  into  articles  of  impeach¬ 
ment  •,  in  conlequehce  of  which  he  was 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
the  dames  :  but,  this  fentence  was  miti- 

v  gated 
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gated  into  ftrangling,  on  his  confenting 
to  be  baptized,  which  he  did  to  avoid  fo 
horrible  a  death  as  burning  •,  but,  it  is  a 
queftion  if  he  knew  one  article  of  the 
chriftian  faith  :  yet,  however,  he  was 
baptized,  and  that  was  fufficient  to  make 
him  a  chriftian  in  the  eye  of  enthufiafm. 

It  was  advanced  againft  him  amongft 
other  articles,  that  he  had  ufurped  the 
throne  of  Peru,  being  himfelf  a  baftard^ 
that  he  had  caufed  his  brother,  the  law¬ 
ful  monarch,  to  be  irriprifoned that  he 
was  an  idolater ;  that  he  had  permitted 
his  fubjedfs  to  be  facrificed  *,  that  he  had 
Waged  unneceftary  wars-,  that  he  had 
made  away  with  the  public  treafure;  that 
fince  he  had  been  the  Spaniards  prifoner, 
le  had  encouraged  the  Indians  to  rebel 
tgainft  them,  &c. 

In  this  manner  they  attempted  to  give 
•he  colour  of  juftice  to  one  of  the  molt 
jllegal  and  barbarous  combinations  that 
~ould  pofiibly  enter  the  mind  of  man ; 
yhich,  to  their  honour  be  it  fpoken,  was 
rioiently  oppofed  by  moll  of  the  perfons 
if  family  or  diflindtion  in  the  lervice, 
vho  publicly  declared,  that  his  kind- 
aelTes  to  them  delerved  a  better  return  ; 
\nd  that  they  faw  no  right  they  had  to 

D  con- 
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condemn  a  fovereign  prince,  whom,  if 
they  intended  to  aft  juftly  by  him,  they 
ought  to  lend,  together  with  the  articles 
of  his  impeachment  to  Spain,  and  let  him 
be  difpoied  of  according  to  the  emperor’s 
will.  . 

Notwithstanding  this,  Pizarro  and  his 
council  proceeded  arbitrarily,  until  they 
had  carried  matters  to  the  extremities 
we  have  already  mentioned,  and  poor 
Atabaliba  was  no  more  an  objedt  ot  dif- 

i  •  ^  ;■  r.  ■  r,  . 

turbance.  .  . 

Father  Vincent,  who  was  their  religi¬ 
ous  tool  during  the  whole  procels,  pro- 
ftituted  in  this  affair,  not  only  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  pile  ft,  but  refledted  dilgrace, 
on  the  whole  chriftian  church,  by  acting1 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  ought  to  make  his 
memory  always  deteftable. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  but  the  affertion 
has  not  been  proved,  that  the  Indians1 
in  fitted  upon  the  death  of  Atabaliba,  to 
revenge  that  of  his  brother  Hue  fear. > 
That  this  is  but  a  very  weak  defence  for 
Pizarro’s  condudt,  appears  from  his  not 
proclaiming  the  late  inca’s  brother  em¬ 
peror  ;  beikles  this,  we  find  the  Peruvi¬ 
ans  every  where  adting  offenfively,  which 
thev  had  not  done  before. 

CHAP 
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CHAP.  V 


)ne  of  Atdbaliba's.  generals  oppcfes  him\ 

\  Paullu ,  a  brother  of  the  inca ,  ycf/w  Pi - 
zarro  *,  Man co  Capac  acknowledged  inca 
of  Peru  by  the  Spaniards  *,  Pedro  de  Al¬ 
varado  enters  Peru ,  but  is  prevailed  upon 
to  retire  to  his  government  in  Mexico  ; 
Pizarro  lays  the  foundation  of  the  city 
of  Lima ,  W/a  of  Truxillo  ;  Alrnagro 

acts  imprudently  *,  the  mines  of  Potofi 
dif covered . 

PON  the  inca’s  death,  Rumnavi, 


one  of  his  generals,  who  com¬ 


panded  the  rear-guard  of  his  army, 
eized  the  province  of  Quito,  and  put  to 
eath  all  fitch  officers  as  he  fufpe&d  to 
jave  been  firmly  attached  to  the  late 
mperor,  while  Quifquis,  another  of  his 
generals,  who  had  been  Huefcar’s  exccu- 
ioner,  with  Hill  a  better  army,  attempted 
p  fecure  part  ot  the  province  of  Cuzco  *, 
ut  far  from  fhewing  any  fpirit,  fied 
jefore  a  very  few  Spaniards  that  were 
mt  in  purfuit  of  him  ;  and  bafely  mur- 
ered  a  few  others,  whom  he  made  a 
iiift  to  furprife. 
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This  general,  hoping  thereby  to  fup- 
port  his  fuperiority,  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  Paullu,  Huefcar’s  younger  bro¬ 
ther,  whom  he  contrived  to  get  into  his 
hands,  to  affume  the  reins  of  the  empire*, 
which  this  young  prince  generoufly  re¬ 
futed,  telling  him  he  fcorned  to  eredt  his 
grandeur  on  the  ruin  of  his  country ; 
that  he  thought  it  more  preferable  to  be 
a  good  man  than  a  bad  monarch ;  and 
he  defpifed  an  authority  devolving  to 
him  at  the  ruin  of  his  family,  to  which 
jultice  as  yet  gave  him  no  title,  his  bro¬ 
ther  Manco  Capac,  who  was  ftill  living, 
being  the  true  heir. 

This  gallant  and  unexpected  reply,, 
had  fuch  an  effedt  upon  Quifquis,  that, 
tho*  he  had  this  prince  in  his  power,  he; 
permitted  him  to  retire,  and  join  Francis, 
Pizarro,  to  whom  he  behaved  with  the, 
fame  greatnefs  of  foul;  telling  him,  that; 
if,  as  he  profefled,  he  came  among  them' 
to  be  the  adminiftrator  of  juftice,  hej 
ought  to  fhew  himfelf  fuch,  by  declaring 
for  his  brother,  who  had  already  a  good, 
army,  and  if  lupported  by  him,  would 


be  able  once  again  to  give  a  luftre  to  the,- 


Peruvian  crown. 
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This  had  the  defired  effect ;  for  tho5 
Pizarro  had  ordered  a  fon  of  Atabaliba 
to  be  proclaimed  inca,  ififuing,  in  his 
name,  fuch  orders  as  belt  promoted  the 
Spanifh  intereft  •,  this  reprefentation  of 
Royalty  dying  foon,  he  found  it  more  to 
his  intereft  to  join  Manco  Capac,  whom 
he  caufed  to  be  proclaimed  inca,  and 
alluded  at  his  inauguration  in  the  fame, 
manner  as  his  predeceliors  had  been 
at  the  fame  time  promifing,  that  he 
would  ftridtly  obferve  the  treaty  agreed 
upon  by  Francis  de  Chaves,  while,  for 
his  part,  the  inca  gave  fome  hopes  of  his 
inclirtlng  to  Chriflianity ;  but  for  an 
illuftration  of  thefe  tranfa&ions  we  muft 
go  a  little  back. 

Atauchi,  a  brother  of  Atabaliba,  hav¬ 
ing  amaffed  a  great  deal  of  treafure  to 
purchafe  his  liberty,  was  advancing  for 
that  purpofe  towards  Caxamaico,  when 
he  received  an  account  of  his  brother’s 
death,  as  alfo  that  the  Spaniards  were 
marching  off  to  the  capital  city  of  Cuzco, 
with  a  defign  of  eftablifhing  their  power 
flill  more  firmly,  by  taking  pofTefiion  of 
that  place. 

Being  extremely  enraged  at  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  murder,  he  immediately  railed  a 

D  3  body 
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body  of  about  fix  thoufand  men,  and  with 
them  lay  in  ambuin  upon  the  road  thro’) 
which  the. Spaniards  were  to  pafs,  making' 
lo  fuccefsful  a  Tally,  that  Several  of  them 
were  killed  and  taken  prifoners  ^  among 
the  latter  was  Sancho  de  Cuallar,  who! 
had  drawn  up  the  impeachment  againlb 
the  unfortunate  inca,  and  attended  at  his 
execution.  Atauchi  had  at  firft  refolved 
to  have  Sacrificed  them  all  to  the  manes! 
of  his  brother,  had  not  Quifquis,  who 
had  joined  him,  very  luckily  fallen  upon! 
another  body  of  Spaniards,  ieventeen  of 
whom  he  killed,  and  made  Several  pri- 
foneie,  among  whom  were  FranciSeo  de 
Chaves,  and  Hernando  de  Haro,  who 
had  openly  protefted  again  ft  the  Sentence 
of  At  aba  1  i  b  a ,  and  Atauchi,  out  of  gra¬ 
titude  to  thele,  forgave  the  reft*,  Sancho 
de  Cuallar  excepted,  whom  he  ordered 
to  be  ftrangled  on.  the  fame  fpot  at  Cax- 
arnalca,  whereon  Atabaliba,  under  his 


inipedlion,  had  expired.  * 

This  generous  Indian  not  only  gave 
his  Spanifh  prifoners  their  lives,  but 
took  care  that  Such  as  were  wounded 
Should  be  cured,  difmifting  them  with 
considerable  prefents,  on  FranciSeo  de 
Chaves’  Signing  the  following  articles. 
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That  all  a  els  of  hofdiity  mould  ceafe 
on  both  flues:  that  peace  fhould  be  in¬ 
violably  maintained  between  the  Indians 
and  Spaniards  for  the  future  :  that  the 
latter  fhould  allow  Manco  Capac,  the 
true  heir,  to  afeend  the  throne  of  Peru  : 
that  they  fhould  reieafe  iuch  Indians  as 
they  held  imprifoned  :  that  for  the  iu¬ 
ture,  they  fhould  not  fetter  them,  but  be 
iatisfied  with  their  attending  as  menial 
iervants,  and  not  as  (laves :  that  the 
laws  of  Peru,  fo  far  as  they  did  not  clafh 
with  the  chriftian  religion,  fhould  be 


allowed  to  be  in  full  force  :  that  this 
treaty  fhould  be  ratified  by  Francis  Pi- 
zarro,  and  his  fovereign  the  emperor  of 
the  Romans. 


It  was  granted  to  the  Spaniards,  that 
they  fhould  have  t he  free  exerciie  of  their 
religion,  lands  affigned  them  for  their 
fupport,  and  a  free  commerce. 

Had  the  Spaniards  adled  upon  the 
principles  of  honour  or  virtue,  nay  even 
from  the  dictates  of  common  difcretion, 
they  had  obferved  ftriCtly  this  treaty  •, 
in  confequer.ee  of  which  all  Peru  had  in 
time  become  Chriftians  without  blood- 
fhed  ;  but  pride,  avarice,  and  luxury, 
excluded  reafon.  Plowever,  thefe  con- 

D  4  fequences 
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fequences  we  fhall  but  flightly  treat  of, 
as  we  only  intend  a  hiftory  of  the  firft 
difcovery  of  Peru,  and  not  an  account  of 
all  the  fubfequent  events. 

By  ratifying  this  agreement  Francis 
Pizarro  not  only  made  all  the  forces 
under  the  command  of  Manco  Capac, 
whom  he  acknowledged  inca,  his  friends, 
but  Kkewife  the  inhabitants  of  Cuzco 
who  had  bed  from  their  dwellings,  were 
encouraged  to  return  back  *,  with  a  better 
opinion  of  the  Spaniih  lenity  and  juftice. 

There  was  aneceflity  for  this  conduct-, 
becaule  Rumnavi  and  other  generals  had 
aiTembled  an  army  iu  the  fouthern  parts, 
and  polTeffed  themfelves  of  Quito,  which 
they  abandoned  on  the  approach  of  Se~ 
ballian  Belalcazar,  who  was  fent  with  a 
fmall  detachment  againft  them,  having 
fet  hre  to  the  late  inca’s  palace,  in  the 
great  hall  of  which  there  was  confumed 
prodigious  wealth,  which  had  for  that 
purpofe  been  thrown  into  it. 

Pizarro’s  power  was  likewife  threaten¬ 
ed  with  oppofition  from  other  quarters  ; 
fo  that  prudence  and  policy  obliged  him 
to  engage  fome  allies. 

The  brave  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
Cortes's  gallant  companion,  had  landed 

at 
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at  Puerto  Viejo,  with  an  army  of  five 
hundred  men,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  well  mounted,  and  confided  of  men 
of  birth,  who  having  before  gone  thro9 
many  hardfhips  in  the  conqueft  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  were  as  good  troops  as  any  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  were  in  hopes  of  fharing  in 
the  fpoils  of  Peru,  Thefe  forces  hav¬ 
ing  rerrefhed  themfelves  at  Fort  St.  Mi¬ 
chael,  continued  their  march  to  Quito ; 
but  were  met  in  the  valley  of  Riobamba, 
by  a  large  body  of  troops  lent  by  Pi- 
zarro,  under  the  command  of  Almagro, 
who  had  joined  Belaicazar. 

A  battle  feemed  now  almoft  inevita  ■ 
ble,  when  both  generals  forefeeing,. how 
deftrubtive  it  muft  be  to  them  let  victory 
fide  either  way,  entered  into  a  mutual 
agreement,  and  a  private  treaty  was  figned 
between  them,  whereby  Alvarado  engag¬ 
ed,  in  confideration  of  his  being  paid 
one  hundred  thoufand  pefoes  of  gold,  to 
retire  to  his  government  of  Guadmaia 
with  all  his  troops,  and  never  either  at¬ 
tempt  or  encourage  a  defcent  into  Peru, 
during  the  lives  of  Pizarro  and  Alma- 
gro. 

That  the  forces  of  Alvarado  might 
not  be  difpleafed,  there  was  a  treaty 
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publi filed,  in  which  it  was  flipulated, 
that  each  party  fhould  be  left  at  liberty 
to  prolecute  their  feparate  difcoveries  to 
their  own  probe ;  by  which  means,  Al¬ 
varado  had  fecured  a  power  for  fuch  of 
his  men  as  fhould  chufe,  on  his  depart¬ 
ure,  to  flay  behind  him,  equal  to  thole 
of  Pizarro. 

Things  being  thus  amicably  agreed, 
Alvarado  and  Almagro  joined  forces,  in¬ 
tending  to  inarch  to  Cuzco,  where  Pi- 
zarrro  was  then  quartered,  to  procure 
his  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

It  is  necelfary  for  us  to  take  notice, 
that  the  peace  between  Manco  and  Pi¬ 
zarro  was  concluded  after  Almagro  had 
left  Cuzco  to  go  in  quell  of  Alvarado  ; 
consequently  at  this  jun-fhire  he  was  to- 
tally  ignorant  of  it  :  nor  had  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  it  yet  reached  Quifquis,  who 
was  encamped  near  Caxamalca,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  it,  with  a  good  army,  which 
he  was  then  ready  to  difband. 

Both  generals  feeing  fo  numerous  a 
body  of  forces,  thought  it  neceffary  to 
maae  an  attack,  which  they  accordingly 
did.  They  gained  at  firfl  a  confidera- 
bie  advantage,  lor  Quifquis  had  not  the 
icaic  lulpicion  of  inch  proceedings  : 

however, 
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however,  he  retreated  to  lome  neighbour¬ 
ing  rocks,  the  fteep  accedes  of  which  he 
defended  with  undaunted  courage,  rolling 
down  huge  (tones  upon  the  aiTaifants  with 
fuch  good  aim,  as  to  kill  feveral  of  them, 
particularly  the  horfe.  Thus  he  gallantly 
defended  himfelf till  night, under  cover  of 
which  he  retired  to  the  hills  ^  but  hi-s 
rear  being  driven  from-  arVery  difficult 
pafs,  which  they  maintained  for  many 
hours,  fecuring  a  lafe  retreat  higher  up 
the  country,  from  whence  in  a  few  days 
after  he  made  a  fally  with  feme  iuccels : 
and,  tho*  he  loll  a  very  conftderable: 
number  of  his  troops,  did  not  feem  dii- 
pirited,  having  killed  above  liJty  Spa¬ 
niards. 

The  arrival  of  Pizarro  put  an  end  to 
tliefe  feuds  :  he  matched  to  meet  Alva¬ 
rado  on  the  road,  on  pretence  of  paying 
him  the  greater  refpebl,  but  in  really  to 
prevent  his  approaching  nearer  Cuzco,, 
left  the  vaft  riches  of  the  place  fhoufd 
induce  him  to  infringe, the  articles,,  and. 
ft  ay  longer  than  ftipu  fated, 

Pizarro,  before  lie  departed  from 
Cuzco,  took  a  formal  leave  of  the  inea 
Manco  Capac,  informing  him,  that  he- 
was  going  to  meet  feme  of  his  country- 

D  6-  *  men,, 
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men,  with  whom  he  was  to  fettle  the 
peace  upon  a  firmer  footing ;  and  re¬ 
commending  his  two  brothers  to  his 
protection  during  his  abfence.  The 
inca  in  return  wifhed  him  a  profperous 
journey  ;  and  allured  him,  that  his  kin¬ 
dred  fhould  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own 
brethren  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  difpatched 
meffengers  to  ail  the  places  thro’  which 
Pizarro  was  to  march,  ordering  his  fub- 
jedts  to  treat  him  and  his  people  with 
the  moft  cordial  frienafhip. 

Pizarro,  on  his  arriving  at  Caxamalca, 
had  a  meeting  with  the  Indian  chiefs, 
whom  he  informed  of  the  treaty  that 
iubfifled  between  Manco  and  him,  pro- 
tefting  to  them,  that  his  countrymen  had 
been  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  or  they 
had  never  fallen  upon  them  ;  and  pro- 
mifing  that  hereafter  all  hofbilities  fhould 
ceafe. 

Then  marching  forward  to  the  valley 
of  Pacha  Camac,  he  met  Alvarado,  whom 
he  embraced  in  the  tendered:  manner  ^ 
not  only  agreeing  to  perform  the  articles 
flipulated  by  Almagro,  but  making  him 
a  prefent  of  twenty  thoufand  pefoes  of 
gold  more,  by  way  of  recompenee  for 
the  expence  he  had  been  at  in  marching 

to 
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to  his  affiftance ;  befides  thefe  prefents, 
he  gave  him  feveral  beautiful  emeralds, 
turquoifes,  and  utenfils  of  gold,  curioufly 
wrought,  for  his  own  private  ufe,  at  the 
fame  time  commanding  all  his  officers 
to  look  upon  him,  during  his  ftay,  as 
their  commander. 

Alvarado,  having  fufficiently  refted 
and  refrefhed  himfeif,  took  his  leave  of 
the  two  generals,  well  fatisfied  both  with 
the  treatment  he  had  met  with,  and  the 
treafures  he  had  acquired,  retiring  to  the 
fea-coaft,  where  he  embarked  on  board 
his  own  (hips,  having  brought  two  with 
him  for  Guatimala,  much  more  thinly 
attended  than  when  he  left  it. 

Almagro  went  back  to  Cuzco,  and 
Pizarro  ftaid  behind,  to  fearch  out  a 
proper  place  for  founding  a  new  city, 
which  he  at  length  did  on  the  banks  of 
the  little  river  Lima,  in  twelve  degrees 
thirty  minutes  fouth  latitude,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  miles  weft  from  Cuzco. 
The  firft  ftone  of  this  city  was  laid  on 
the  6th  day  of  January  1534,  wherefore 
he  called  it  the  city  of  Kings,  or  Villa 
de  los  Reyes ;  but  it  has  ftnce  been 
much  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Lima. 


Having 
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Having  fettled  feme  of  his  people  here,, 
he  portioned  the  neighbouring  lands 
among  them,  and  allotted  a  iufhcient 
number  of  Indians  to  each,  to  aflift  in 
the  planting.  He  proceeded  to  a  fpot 
about  three  hundred  miles  farther  north 
on  the  fouth  coaft,  where  he  founded 
another  city,  which  he  called  Truxillo, 
after  the  name  of  his  birth-place. 

While  Francis  Fizarro  was  thus 
wifely  employed,  he  received  news  that 
his  brother  Ferdinand  had  been  as  luc- 
cefsful  at  the  court  of  Spain  as  could  be 
wifhed  ;  having  procured  for  him  the 
title  of  marquis  de  los  Atabillos,  and  a 
large  increafe  of  territory,  which  was  to- 
be  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  New 
Caflile  ;  alfo  that  he  had  obtained  for 
Almagro  the  pofl  of  marfhal  of  Peru, 
and  a  government  two  hundred  leagues 
in  extent  from  north  to  fouth,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  Pizarro’s,  and  named  New  To¬ 
ledo. 

The  report  of  thefe  matters  reaching 
the  ears  of  Almagro,  before  any  authentic 
accounts  had  arrived,  he  fhook  oh  the 
title  of  Pizarro’s  lieutenant,  and  affumed 
that  of  governor  of  Cuzco,  under  pre¬ 
tence,  that  it  was  out  of  Pizarrd’s  jurif- 

dictioru 
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diction,  which  he  confirmed  extended 
only  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  line: 
in  this  ufurpation  he  was  oppofed  by 
Pizarro’s  brothers,  John  and  Gonzalo: 
the  confequence  of  which  was  an  open 
rupture ;  and  there  being  many  partilans 
on  each  fide,  leveral  fkirmifties  enfued, 
and  fome  lives  were  loft. 

The  news  of  thefe  diftenfions  foon 
reached  Pizarro,  whom  we  Jhall  hereaf¬ 
ter  often  diftinguifh  by  the  title  of  the 
marquis,  in  his  new  town  of  Truxillo : 
who,  feeing  the  immediate  neceflity  of 
his  prefenjte  among  them,  without  inter¬ 
rupting  the  fettlement  of  his  new  co¬ 
lony,  in  which  he  left  all  his  Spanifh 
followers,  committed  himfelf  without 
any  attendants  to  the  care  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  who  bore  him  on  their  fhoulders 
in  a  hammock,  relieving  one  another  at 
proper  ftages,  and  travelling  fo  expedi- 
tioufly,  that  he'  entered  Cuzco  before 
there  was  the  leaft  lufpicion  of  his  ap¬ 
proach. 

Here  he  foon  brought  Almagro  to 
rcafon,  convinced  him  of  his  error,  af- 
fured  him,  that  if,  on  the  arrival  of  their 
different  commiftions  from  Spain,  he 
fhouid  diftike  what  was  allotted  to  him,,. 

he 
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he  would  divide  with  him  the  govern-’ 
ment  of  Peru  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  ob- 
ferved  to  him,  that  as  by  all  accounts  | 
the  territory  to  the  fouthward  of  Cuzco, 
called  Chili,  was  Hill  richer  in  gold  and 
filver  than  Peru,  he  would  confent  to 
his  marching*,  at  the  head  of  the  bed 
part  of  their  united  forces,  to  difcover  , 
and  poffefs  it.  [ 

Tho’  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  -I] 
keep  fair  with  the  Indians,  as  their  af- 
fiftance  was  dill  in  many  cafes  neceffary 
to  them,  yet  they  awed  them  with  troops 
in  different  places,  ftrengthening  Belal- 
cazar  at  Quito;  while  a  large  body 
marched  to  keep  the  inhabitants  about 
the  mountains  of  the  Andes  in  {objec¬ 
tion-,  and  Almagro,  with  a  confiderable 
party  prepared  for  his  fouthern  expedi¬ 
tion,  on  which  he  fet  out  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1535;  the  inca 
Manco,  in  hopes  to  bind  the  Spaniards 
thereby  more  drongly  to  his  friendfhip, 
affiding  him  with  fifteen  thoufand  men, 
under  the  condud  of  his  brother  Paullu, 
and  VilLchuma  the  high-pried  of  the 
Indians,  whom  we  find  mentioned  by^ 
the  Spanifh  hidorians  under  the  name  of  ' 
Villahoma. 

In 
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In  this  expedition  the  province  of 
Charcas  was  firft  difcovered,  a  country 
barren  and  inhofpitable,  which,  though 
judged  by  Almagro  not  worth  keeping, 
has  fince  proved  the  mod  valuable  ac- 
quifition  made  by  the  Spanilh  power  in 
America,  as  it  contains  the  rich  moun¬ 
tains  of  Potofi,  which  have  yielded  more 
filver  than  any  other  mines  hitherto 
known. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Almagro  goes  upon  a  progrefs  to  Chili ; 
meets  with  .v aft  hardjhips ,  andlofes  many 
men :  the  good  nature  and  kindnefs  of 
the  Indians  ;  he  abandons  this  difcovery 
to  ufurp  the  government  of  Cuczo  the  in c a 
ratfes  two  hundred  thoufand  men ,  and 
attacks  Cuzco  ;  John  Pizarro  killed 
the  inca  flies  to  the  mountains  \  Cuzco 
furrenders  to  Almagro ,  and  he  obtains 
fever al  advantages  over  Pizarro3 s people ; 
with  whom  he  has  a  meeting ,  and  makes 
a  treaty,  which  is  broken  by  Pizarro 5 
who  caufes  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

ALmagro  was  informed  of  two  paf- 
fages  into  Chili,  but  both  of  them 
almod  impenetrable  ;  the  one  being  thro’ 
a  hot  fandy  defart,  where  his  people  muft 

be 
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be  prepared  to  encounter  the  fevereft  at¬ 
tacks  of  heat  and  third ;  the  ether,  tho’ 
much  (hotter,  infinitely  more  inconve¬ 
nient,  lying  over  prodigious  high  moun¬ 
tains  crowned  with  eternal  finow,  lb 
craggy  as  fcarce  to  admit  of  being 
climbed,  and  fo  intensely  cold,  that  the 
air  was,  at  one  feafon  of  the  year  only, 
tolerable. 

Alrnagro  chofe  the  lattter,  becaufe 
the  (horter  road,  and  perfided  in  his 
choice,  in  fpite  of  the  representations;  of 
Pauliu  and  the  Indians ;  but  he  had 
reafon  to  repent  of  this  cbdinacy,  his 
men  being  obliged  to  remove  the  fnow 
with  their  hands,  making  thereby  very 
fhort  journeys,  and  foon  confuming  their 
provisions  *  to  that  they  fudained  incon¬ 
ceivable  didrefTes,  lofing  above  ten 
thoufand  Indians,  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  Spaniards,  exclufive  of  fuch  as 
lod  their  fingers  and  toes,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  latter  were  clothed  in  a  manner 
particularly  warm. 

After  a  tedious  and  toilfome  march 
of  more  than  fix  hundred  miles,  they 
arrived  in  Copayapu,  a  province  lying 
in  twenty-fix  degrees  fouth  latitude,  fub- 
jedt  to  the  inca  of  Peru,  where,  through 
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the  influence  of  Paullu,  they  were  chear- 
fully  entertained  ♦,  the  inhabitants  not 
only  bringing  them  plenty  ot  provifion, 
but  alio  being  informed  ot  their  value 
for  gold,  making  them  prefents  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  thouiand  ducats. 

Indeed  the  good  nature  and  fimpli- 
city  of  the  Indians  appeared  in  nothing 
more  than  their  readinefs  to  iupply  the 
Spaniards  with  this  commodity,  when 
th$y  had  difcovered  the  eftimation  in 
which  they  held  it  j  and  fo  far  did  their 
complacency  extend,  that  when  they 
firft  arrived  at  Caxarnalca,  the  poor  In¬ 
dians,  obferving  their  horfes  champing 
upon  their  iron  bits,  believed  that  they 
fed  upon  provifion  of  that  lolid  nature, 
and  therefore  lupplied  their  mangers 
with  bars  of  gold,  which  they  thought 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  them,  from 
the  liking  their  mailers  had  to  it.  - 

Almagro  found  the  authority  of 
Paullu,  whom  he  perfuaded,  that  he 
intended  to  annex  Chili  to  the  inca’s  do¬ 
minions,  of  great  fervice  to  him  in  his 
progrels ;  being  by  that  means  received 
in  many  places  with  great  cordiality,  and 
only  oppofed  in  few  •,  fo  that  he  might 
eafily  have  eflablifhed  colonies,  as  was 
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afterwards  done,  in  very  advantageous 
iituations,  had  not  a  fort  of  infatuation 
centered  all  his  views  at  Cuzco;  where, 
notwithflanding  all  treaty,  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  rule,  affirming  from  the  com- 
miffion,  which  he  by  this  time  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  king  of  Spain,,  that  this 
city  fell  within  his  jurifdi&ion.  And 
this  unhappy  determination  was  the  final 
caufe  of  his  ddtrudtion. 

His  commiffion  was  brought  him  by 
Juan  de  Herrada  and  Ruis  Diaz,  who 
joined  him  with  recruits  from  Cuzco,, 
having  paffed  the  Cordilleras,  the  road 
Almagro  himfelf  had  come,  with  very 
little  fatigue,  in  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  which  is  the  fummer  of  that  cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  only  feafon  in  which  the 
paffage  is  free. 

To  purfue  his  darling  project  of  pre- 
fiding  in  Cuzco,  Almagro  abandoned  all 
his  views  upon  Chili,  and  began  his 
march  northward  ;  but  his  army,  terri¬ 
fied  at  the  remembrance  of  what  they 
had  before  fufrered  in  paffing  the  Cordil¬ 
leras,  abfolutely  refufed  again  to  face 
them  ;  wherefore  he  was  forced  to  take 
his  route  through  the  defart,  under  cover 
of  the  hills,  and  bordering  upon  the  fea- 

coaft : 
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coaft *,  here  the  Indians  told  him  there 
was  no  water,  but  what  was  to  be  found 
in  {landing  pools  corrupted  by  the  fun’s 
heat,  and  even  thefe  eighteen,  or  perhaps 
twenty -four  miles  one  from  the  other. 

However,  borachio’s,  01  leather  bot« 
ties,  were  contrived  to  carry  their  water, 
and  parties  of  Indians  difpatched  before 
the  army,  to  drain  the  wells  of  the  llag- 
nated  water,  and  leave  the  frefh  at  liberty 
to  rife.  Thefe  two  expedients  were  of 
vail  ufe  to  them  in  their  march  ;  fo  that 
they  pafled  thefe  barren  tra&s  with  much 
lefs  difficulty  than  it  was  at  firll  ima¬ 
gined  they  ffiould  be  able  to  do. 

Things  in  the  mean  time  fell  into  great 
confufion  in  Peru  :  the  marquis  having 
retired  to  Lima,  upon  fome  bufinefs, 
the  inca  Manco  finding  there  was  no 
thoughts  of  reftoring  him  to  his  crown 
and  power,  as  had  been  promifed  by  the 
treaty  of  Caxamalca,  made  his  efcape 
from  Cuzco,  abufing  the  liberty  that 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who  was  very  much 
his  friend,  had  given  him,  of  going  to  a 
folemn  feflival  held  at  Yucaya,  four 
leagues  from  Cuzco  •,  where  he  laid  the 
fclieme  of  raifing  three  armies,  and  fall- 
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ing  on  Lima,  Truxilla,  and  Cuzco,  at 
one  and  the  lame  time. 

Thefe  defigns  were  intimated  to 
Paulin,  in  the  army  of  Almagro,  then 
on  their  march  thro’  the  delart  •,  but  he 
being  a  man  of  itridt  honour,  refufed  to 
join  them  at  any  rate,  or  to  break  faith 
with  the  Spaniards  :  in  return  for  which 
conduit  Almagro  faluted  him  with  the 
title  of  emperor,  which,  he  with  reluc¬ 
tance  accepted  of,  receiving  it  only  that 
his  country  might  not  want  a  prote&or. 
It  was  mere  chance  that  manifefted  this 
integrity  of  Paullu ;  for  a  confpiracy 
having  been  fet  on  foot  in  Almagro’s 
camp,°agaimt  his  life,  Phillipillo,  who 
was  deeply  engaged  in  it,  at  firft  accuied 
Paullu  of  being  the  principal  abettor  of 
it  •,  but  this  being  incontinent  with  that 
prince’s  behaviour  and  conduct,  Alma- 
crro  ordered  the  interpreter  to  be  tortured ; 
2n  which  he  owned  the  generous  deport¬ 
ment  of  Paullu,  confelfed  that  he  had 
accuied  him  wrongfully,  and  attne  fame 
time  acknowledged,  that  the  articles  he 
had  formerly  trumped  up  againft  Ata- 
baliba  had  no  foundation  in  truth  *  on 
all  which  accounts  he  juftly  fuffered  a 
moil  ignominious  death. 

-  In 
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In  the  mean  time  Manco  Capac  affem- 
bled  above  two  hundred  thoufand  men, 
with  whom,  after  having  cut  ofFfeveral 
Spaniards  that  he  caught  dragling  about 
the  mines,  he  laid  fiege  to  Cuzco,  which 
was  defended  by  a  very  frnall  force,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  good  train  of  artillery,  and 
a  few  horles  ;  however,  he  was  often  rc- 
pulfed  with  very  great  daughter. 

The  Indians  having,  in  their  firft  onfet, 
gained  polfeffion  of  a  very  drong  for- 
trefs,  were  not  driven  out  of  it  in  lefs 
than  five  or  fix  days ;  and  John  Pizar- 
ro,  after  having  a&ed  very  bravely  in 
an  attack  upon  it,  taking  off  his  helmet 
to  cool  himfeif,  was  hit  upon  the  tem¬ 
ple  by  a  done,  of  which  ftroke  he  died 
in  about  three  days,  to  the  great  regret 
of  his  party  ♦,  for  he  was  certainly  the 
braved  of  the  brothers. 

When  the  inca  heard  of  Almagro’s 
approaching  Cuzco,  he  retired ;  and 
though  Almagro  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  a  treaty,  he  abfolutely  de¬ 
clined  it,  refoiving  never  more  to  hear 
of  terms  from  people  who  had  hitherto 
kept  none  with  him. 


He 
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He  alfo  took  a  ftep,  that  muft  at  firft  ): 
appear  very  furprifing,  and  yet  the  rea-  ) 
Ions  he  gave  in  deience  of  it  fpoke  him  « 
a  politician  ;  this  was  disbanding  his  ? 
army,  and  privately  retiring  to  the  L 
mountains  :  and  to  l'uch  of  his  officers  j 
as  ftrove  to  difluade  him  from  it,  by  re-  i 
prefenting,  that  no  time  could  ever  pro-  -j 
mife  him  more  fuccefs  than  this,  in 
which  Almagro  and  Pizarro  were  at  open  ji 
variance,  he  anfwered,  that  notwith-  > 
Handing  all  animofities,  they  would  cer-  1 
tainly  make  head  againft  him,  ffiould  he  1 
make  a  ffiew  of  oppofing  them  ;  but  it  ~ 
was  time  enough  for  them  to  return  and 
declare  his  intentions,  v/hen  they  were 
fufficieritly  weakened  by  mutual  con¬ 
tentions. 

To  thofe  who  confider  the  hardffiips 
of  colle&ing  an  army,  this  muft  feem  a  \ 
very  injudicious  courle;  but  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  fo  implicit  was  the 
refped  of  the  Indians  for  their  fovereign,  j 
that  on  the  leaft  intimation  of  their  fer- 
vice  being  neceffiary  to  him,  their  volun¬ 
tary  affiembling  lor  his  lervice  was  as 
quick,  as  their  difperfion  was  fudden. 

Almagro  now  appeared  before  the 
walls  of  Cuzco,  fummoning  the  place 
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to  receive  him  as  governor,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  royal  comrnifiion  ^ 
but  the  rnagift rates  anfwering,  that  this 
was  a  point  of  too  great  confequence  to 
be  concluded  upon  at  once,  and  that 
Tome  time  for  deliberation  was  requi¬ 
re,  he,  fuppofing  it  to  be  an  excufe 
formed  by  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  that  he 
luight  gain  time,  entered  the  city  after 
light-fall,  attacked  the  deputy-gover¬ 
nor  s  houfe,  who  refufed  to  furrender, 
tjncil  Almagro  ordered  it  to  be  fet  on 
ire,  which  forced  out  both  him  and  his 
mother  Gonfalo,  who  were  quickly  made 
t>rifoners. 

After  this  exploit  Almagro  fummoned 
pe  magi  It  racy,  whom  he  compelled  to 
cknowkdge  him  as  governor  \  at  the 
ime  time  appointing  de  Rojas  his  de- 
uty. 

The  marqtiifs,  who  was  Rill,  at  Lima, 
here  he  had  no  intelligence  of  thefe 
ranladtions,  fearing,  as  he  had  received 
P  news  Cuzco,  that  the  Indians 
jigut  have  come  ciown  upon  his  bro- . 
jiers,  lent  thither  five  hundred  Spanifh 
orfe,  commanded  by  Don  Alonfo  de 
dvarado  ;  under  whom  he  appointed 
u!r<>  de  Lerma  j  who,  being  an  older 
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officer,  never  forgave  the  preference 
given  to  Alvarado  :  and  the  news  of  his 
difcontent  being  conveyed  to  Almagro, 
they  made  a  private  agreement,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  Lerma  took  the  firfl 
opportunity  of  deferting  Alvarado  with 
a  large  body  of  men  •,  whereupon  the 
latter  was  vigoroufly  attacked,  and  after 
a  11  out  refiftance,  his  whole  party  routed, 
and  himfelf  taken  prifoner ;  an  event 
which  had  never  happened,  had  his  men 
been  obedient  to  his  orders. 

The  troops  which  had  deferted  to  Al¬ 
magro  upon  this  engagement  were  very 
nobly  rewarded,  and  marfnalled  into  a 
body,  the  command  of  which  was  given 
to  Pedro  de  Lerma.  And  lo  much  did 
It  raife  the  fpirits  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Pizarros,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
Almagro  cauld  prelerve  the  lives  of  the 
two  brothers,  who  were  his  prifoners  ; 
Organez  his  lieutenant-general,  and  fe- 
veral  other  officers,  infilling  llrongly  on 
their  being  put  to  death. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  made  a  very 
deep  impreffion  upon  the  heart  of  the 
marquifs  j  who  finding  himfelf  not  ftrong 
enough  to  make  head  againll  Almagro, 
hfs  whole  force  fcarcely  exceeding  four 
i  hun- 
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hundred  men,  refolved  to  try  what  policy 
could  do :  wherefore  he  fent  deputies  to 
Cuzco,  to  propofe  an  accommodation ; 
which  Almagro,  notwithftanding  his 
friends  urged  that  Pizarro  would  never 
adhere  to  a  treaty,  received  with  great 
civility,  promifing  an  interview  with  the 
marquifs,  wherein  commifiioners  fhouid 
be  chofen  to  fettle  their  refpe&ive  boun¬ 
daries.  Accordingly  he  marched  out  of 
Cuzco,  leaving  therein  a  fufficient  gar- 
rilon,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  Spa¬ 
niards  and  upwards,  taking  the  road  to 
Lima,  and  carrying  Ferdinand  Pizarro 
prifoner  in  his  train  •,  Gonfalo  and  Alva¬ 
rado  being  left  in  the  town  under  the 
care  of  De  Rojas,  whofe  perfon  they 
found  means  to  feize  upon  after  Alma- 
gro’s  departure.  Then  they  made  their 
efcape  to  Lima,  accompanied  by  about 
fixty  men,  whom  they  had  won  to  their 
intereft,  bringing  along  with  them  the 
deputy-governor  in  fetters. 

Organez  and  his  partizans,  upon  the 
news  of  this  efcape,  urged  Almagro  to 
revenge  it  by  the  death  of  his  prifoner 
Ferdinand,  a  point  they  had  laboured 
hard  at  before  j  but  it  was  a  piece  of 
cruelty  that  he  abfolutely  refufed  j  and 
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foon  -after  met  the  marquifs  at  Mala, 
with  twelve  men  on  each  fide  to  termi- 
21  ate  their  difference.  It  is  affirmed  by 
jo  me  writers,  that  they  embraced  each 
other  in  the  mod  friendly  manner;  but 
according  to  others,  the  deportment  of 
Pizarro  was  proud  and  referved  :  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  credit  the 
former  account,  it  being  inconfiftent  with 
Pizarro’s  general  character  to  adt  fo  im¬ 
politicly  upon  a  crifis  fo  important  and 
cicklifh. 

However,  this  conference  was  very 
fuddenly  broke  off  by  one  of  Almagro’s 
followers  pufhing  abruptly  into  his  pre¬ 
fence,  crying  out,  that  he  was  betrayed  ; 
on  which  he  took  horfe  and  lode  off, 
leaving  matters  entirely  unfettled. 

This  alarm  was  occafioned  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Gonfalo  with  feven  hundred 
men,  which  induced  Organez  alfo  to 
advance  with  his  troops,  to  repel  by  i 
force  the  treachery  he  lufpedted  in  agi-  [ 

tation.  '•  , 

Each  fide  by  this  rupture  feemed  ready 

For  war,  when  the  marquifs  again  found 

means  to  perfuade  Almagro  to  liften  to 

terms  *,  and  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon,  ! 

and  fworn  to  on  each  fide,  whereby,  a 

mong 
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mong  many  other  advantages,  the  pof~ 
feflion  of  Cuzco  was  ceded  to  Almagfo, 
until  the  decifion  of  the  emperor  fiiould 
be  known  in  confequence  of  which 
Ferdinand  was  fet  at  liberty,  promifing 
upon  oath  not  to  a <5t  againft  Almagro  ; 
and  a  colony  that  had  lately  been  planted 
by  the  latter  at  Chinca,  between  Cuzco 
and  Zangalla,  in  fifteen  degrees  fouth 
latitude,  was  removed. 

The  marquifs  had  no  fooner  obtained 
the  coveted  point  of  his  brother’s  liberty,- 
than  he  broke  through  the  treaty,  fend¬ 
ing  a  notary  and  witnefTes  to  fummon 
Almagro  to  furrender  Cuzco,  and  the 
places  he  had  conquered,  otherwife  he 
muff  expect  to  be  treated  as  a  rebel  by 
all  the  Spanifh  fettlements. 

This  difhonourable  method  of  pro  -’ 
ceeding  in  Pizarro  is  the  more  inexcufe- 
able,as  he  had,  by  one  of  his  own  people, 
much  about  that  time,  received  an  ex- 
prefs  from  court,  whereby  each  gover¬ 
nor  was  enjoined,  under  pain  of  the 
emperor’s  difpleafu re,  to  keep  quiet  pof- 
feffion  of  fuch  places  as  fhould,  at  the 
time  of  that  mefTeneer’s  arrival,  own 
tneir  refpedfive  jurifdidfion  :  and  in  cafe 
of  fuppofmg  themfelves  injured,  they 
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■were  directed  to  appeal  to  the  council  of 
the  Indies ;  but  thefe  orders  he  thought 
lit  to  fupprefs. 

Organez  now  upbraided  Almagro  for 
neglecting  his  advice,  and  he,  being 
convinced  of  his  error,  though  too  late, 
heartily  repented  of  it :  however,  he  gave 
orders  for  fecuring  Cuzco,  and  marched 
with  his  troops  to  the  Salinas,  fo  called 
from  a  fountan  of  brackifh  water  there 
fpringing,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
Apurima,  and  a  few  leagues  from  Cuzco, 
where  the  marquifs’s  army,  led  by  Gon- 
falo,  came  up,  and  after  an  engagement 
of  two  hours  continuance,  entirely  de¬ 
feated  him  ;  and  Organez,  after  having 
behaved  with  great  gallantry,  growing 
faint  with  his  wounds,  accepted  quarter 
from  a  per  ion  called  Fuentez,  who  cru¬ 
elly  murdered  him  in  cold  blood. 

Ferdinand  Pizarro  was  unhorfed  in 
the  heat  of  the  engagement  by  Lerma, 
who  at  the  fame  time  upbraided  him 
with  his  perjury*,  his  armour  however 
faved  his  life ;  and  Lerma  being  after¬ 
wards  born  down  by  lome  of  Pizarro’s 
people,  was  treacheroufly  {tabbed,  but 
he  recovered  to  be  butchered  in  a  more 
cruel  manner. 

Almagro, 
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Almagro,  who  was  carried  into  the 
field  in  a  litter,  being  too  weak  to  fit  a 
horfe,  finding  his  forces  defeated,  retired 
to  the  citadel  of  Cuzco,  whither  he  was 
purfued  by  Alvarado,  to  whom  he  was 
foon  obliged  to  furrender. 

He  was  no  fooner  entirely  in  the  power 
of  his  enemies,  than  Ferdinand,  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  revenge  on  him  for  his 
long  imprifonment,  and  perhaps  afraid 
of  his  making  head  againfi:  the  Pizzarros 
again,  for  he  was  not  only  brave  but 
well  beloved,  caufed  him  to  be  accufed 
of  high  trealon ;  for  having  feized  the 
city  of  Cuzco,  made  a  fecret  treaty  with, 
the  inca,  encroached  on  the  government 
conferred  by  royal  appointments  upon 
Pizarro,  and  fought  two  battles  againfi; 
the  forces  of  his  fovereign,  whereby 
much  Chriftian  blood  had  been  fhed, 
and  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  arms 
confiderably  retarded. 

For  thele  offences  Almagro  marfhal 
of  Peru  was  tried,  convidled,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  die,  although  he  infilled  on 
appealing  to  the  emperor ;  Alvarado 
pleading  flrongly  that  his  appeal  fhould 
be  admitted,  and  vainly  attempting  to 
foften  Ferdinand’s  inflexibility,  by  rep  re  - 

E  4  fen  ting 
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fenting  the  kindnefs  with  which  Alma- 
gro  had  ufed  them  both  when  they  were 
his  priibners  :  nay,  he  himfelf  addrefied  i 
Ferdinand  in  the  moft  perfuafive  and  f 
pitiable  terms ;  he  entreated  him  to  re¬ 
member  the  time  had  been  when  he  had 
‘pared  his  life,  in  oppofition  to  numbers  i 
who  were  bent  upon  his  deftrudion  ;  to 
recoiled:  the  ihare  he  had  in  advancing 
the  Pizarros  to  their  prefent  glory,  and 
iubduing.  the  furrounding  nations.;  he 
prayed  him  to  confider,  that,  bowing 
under  a  weight  of. age  and  infirmities,  a 
very  fhort  time  muft  level  him  with  the 
grave,  in  the  common  couri'e  of  nature  ;  ] 
tor  which  tera  that  he  might  be  referved, 
he  conjured  them  to  take  a  retrofped  of  \ 
his  condud,  when  they  would  find  he 
always  befriended  the  Pizarros,  aud  ad-  : 
vanced  the  glory  of  his  country. 

But,  alas,  his  entreaties  were  as  inef- 
fedual  as  the  grateful  interpolation  of 
Alvarado  ;  for,  in  a  very  fhort  time  after 
fentence  had  been  paffed  upon  him,  Fer-  i 
dir. and,  under  pretence  that  there  was  | 
a  defign  on  foot  to  refcue  him  from  pri- 
fon,  ordered  him  to  be  ftrangled,  in  the  ij 
feventy  fifth,  though  fome  fay  only  the 
fixty  fifth  year  of  his  age ;  after  which 
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thS  dead  body  was  beheaded  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  fquare  at  Cuzco,  and  lay  moil  part 
of  the  day  almoil  naked,  expofed  on  a 
fcaffold,  without  any  performs  daring  to 
bury  it,  left  they  fhould  thereby  provoke 
his  enemies,  who  were  inhuman  enough 
to  pay  no  regard  to  its  interment,  till  a 
few  poor  Indians,  who  had  been  his 
fervants,  towards  evening,  wrapped  ir 
in  a  coarfe  fheet,  and  conveyed  it  to  / 
church,  where  it  was  buried  by  the  clem 
gy  under  their  high  altar. 

Almagro  left  behind  him  a  natural 
fon,  by  an  Indian  woman,  whom,  at  his 
death,  he  bequeathed  to  the  care  of 
James  Alvarado  ;  who  defiring  Pizarro 
to  evacuate  fo  much  of  the  country  as 
he  had  always  allowed  to  be  under  A!« 
mao-ro’s  government,  that  he  might  take 
pofteftlon  of  it  for  the  youth,  was  haugh¬ 
tily  anfwered,  that  his  government,  was 
now  unbounded,  and  he  knew  of  no 
body  that  had  a  right  to  infill  on  fharing 
it  with  him,  fince  Almagro  was  no 
more  :  Alvarado,  thus  repulfed,  made 
the  beft  of  his  way  to  Spain,  taking  with 
him  fuch  evidences  as  wrere  proper  to' 
luppoit  what  he  had  a  mind  to  reDrefent 
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CHAP.  VII. 

T'he  inca  makes  a  ftand  againfl  the  Spa¬ 
niards  :  Ferdinand  Pizarro  imprifoned 
in  Spain  :  the  mines  of  Potofi ,  how 
jhared :  the  marquis's  cruelty  to  the 
followers  of  Almagro  :  a  remarkable 
ftory  of  twelve  of  them  :  his  death  con¬ 
certed  at  Fima  :  he  is  afjajfmated  and 
all  his  attendants :  a  fummary  of  his 
character  :  Almagro' s  fon  proclaimed 
governor  of  Peru. 

BOUT  this  time  the  inca  Manco 
__  ftrove  to  make  a  pufh  for  driving 
out  the  invaders,  and  proved  a  conftder- 
able  hindrance  to  their  progrefs  ;  for 
the  Peruvians  having,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  got  the  better  of  the  terror  im- 
prefted  on  them  at  firft  by  fire  arms  and 
horfes,  were  now  able  to  make  a  ftand 
againfl:  them  ;  nor  did  there  want  fome 
inftances  of  their  driving  their  enemies 
before  them  :  nay,  it  is  certain,  that 
above  two  thoufand  Spaniards  found  it 
much  harder  to  keep  the  ground  which 
they  had  conquered,  than  four  hundred 
only  had  found  in  the  conqueft  of  it  \ 

and„ 
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and,  it  feems  indifputable,  that  had  not 
fome  particular  bodies  of  Indians  been 
fo  infatuated  as  to  adhere  clofely  and 
faithfully  to  his  intereft,  fupplying  him 
with  provifions,  difcovering  all  the  ftrong 
pafles,  and  conftantly  giving  him  intelli¬ 
gence,  Pizarro  might  have  been  driven 
from  his  acquifitions  in  the  moil  dis¬ 
graceful  manner. 

Meafures  of  feverity  very  often  rather 
irritate  than  a  flu  age  civil  diffenfions,  and 
this  is  evidenced  in  the  death  of  Alma- 
gro  •,  after  which  the  fadlion  againft  the 
Pizarros  gathered  ftrength  daily  fo  that 
Ferdinand,  who  had  been  the  chief  caufe 
of  it,  thought  it  bell  to  retire  to  Spain, 
with  all  the  gold  that  he  could  colled: ; 
for,  from  the  clamours  of  the  foldiery, 
he  fufpedted  there  were  fome  defigns  up¬ 
on  his  life  :  but  Alvarado  had  prepared 
for  his  reception  at  court,  where  he.  was 
arrefted  as  foon  as  he  arrived,  and  flung 
into  prifon  5  and,  notwithftanding  that 
Alvarado  died  in  a  fhort  time  after,  not 
without  fufpicion  of  having  been  poifon- 
ed,  his  defence  was  fo  very  weak,  that 
he  continued  more  than  twenty  years  in 
confinement. 

E  6  The 
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1  he  mines  of  Potofi,  in  the  province 
of  Charcas,  were  the  molt  valuable  ac- 
quifi cions  made  after.  Almagro’s  death, 
v/hich  the  marquis  divided  among  the 
conquerors,  having  firft  founded  the  city 

of  La  Plata,  fo  named  from  its  fitua- 
tion. 

To  his  brother  Ferdinand,  then  in 
Spain,  he  affigned  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  them  ;  and  aifo  to  his  brother 
Gonfalo,  who  was  engaged  in  fubduino- 
the  inca  Manco* 

Gonfalo,  who  was  governor  of  Quito, 
having  driven  the  inca  to  the  mountains, 
turned  his  thoughts  to  making  new  dif- 
coveries  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  marched 
well  attended  to  the  ealtward,  in  order, 
il  poffible,  to  arrive  at  fome  knowledge  / 
of  the  breadth  of  America;  and,  not- 
with  handing  he  met  with  infuperable 
difficulties,  it  was  by  his  dire&ions  that 
Orellana,  who  was  one  of  his  officers,, 
coailed  down  the  great  river  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  returning  from  the  mouth  of  it  to 
the  Spanifh  fettlements,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  American  continent,  and  thereby 
opening  a  palfage  to  other  before  un-  ^ 
known  countries,  as  valuable  as  any  that  i 
hitherto  had  been  difcovered,  t 
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•« 

The  proceedings  of  the  marquis  Pi¬ 
zarro,  after  Almagro  was  put  to  death, 
were  certainly  as  injudicious  as  they  were 
cruel ;  for,  he  not  only  difcharged  all 
officers  whom  he  fufpedted  to  have  been 
inclined  to  his  party,  but  alfo,  confcious 
of  his  injuflice,  and  fearing  ihe  confe- 
quence  of  their  complaining  againfb 
him,  abfolutely  prevented  their  return¬ 
ing  to  Spain  :  and  many  of  them  being 
by  thefe  means  involved  in  great  diftrefs, 
were  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  living 
upon  the  alms  of  their  countrymen ;  and 
twelve  of  them,  who  were  all  men  of 
family,  refided  in  a  houfe  which  was 
given  them  by  de  la  Prefa,  having  but 
one  cloke  among  them  all,  which  they 
wore  by  turns,  going  abroad  only  one 
at  a  time,  and  de  la  Prefa  dying,  Pizarro 
turned  them  out  of  the  houfe,  publilh- 
ing  an  edidt  at  the  fame  time  ;  whereby 
he  forbade  any  relief  being  adminiftred 
to  them,  or  their  adherents,  under  fevere 
penalties. 

The  defpair  which  this  order  infpired 
was  much  more  deftrudlive  in  its  confe- 
quences  to  Pizarro,  than  poffibly  their 
other  diflrdfes  could  ever  have  been  *, 
for  finding  that  their  miferies  could  only 

be 
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be  ended  by  theirs  or  the  marquis’s  fall, 
they  refolved  upon  an  open  attempt  at 
revenge,  which  they  defperately  and  : 
bravely  put  in  practice. 

Altho’  Lima  had  grown  up,  under  ^ 
the  care  and  tuition  of  the  marquis,  yet 
there  were  many  of  its  inhabitants  who 
pitied  the  fall  of  Almagro,  fome  remem-  1 
bring  perhaps  how  much  he  had  contri-  j 
buted  to  the  reduction  of  Peru,  others  1 
recolledting  that  tendernefs  he  had  for  ! 
the  foldiery,  for  which  he  was  remark-  1 
ably  beloved  ;  and  a  third  party,  who  1 
had  rifen  by  his  friendfhip,  wanted  only  j 
a  fair  opportunity  to  retaliate  his  death 
upon  thofe  who  had  perpetrated  it. 
Among  thefe,  the  defperate  oppreffed 
veterans,  who  laboured  under  the  dif- 
advantages  of  Pizarro’s  edidt,  found  re¬ 
fuge  in  repairing  to  Lima  in  fmail  num-  I 
bers,  of  two  or  three  at  a  time,  till  they 
amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred* 
who  determined  to  feize  the  firffc  fair  ! 
opportunity  of  executing  their  defign  ! 
in  the  profecuting  of  which,  however,  1 
they  were  for  fome  time  retarded,  in  ; 
hopes  that  a  new  commiftioner,  fome  of 
whofe  attendants  were  already  arrived, 
dilpatched  from  Spain,  purpofely  to  take 
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cognizance  of  the  marquis’s  condu&v 
would  do  them  juflice,  without  forcing 
them  to  the  neceffity  of  an  infurredtion. 

But,  on  Sunday  June  26th,  1541,  de 
Rada,  one  of  the  principal  confpirators* 
was  alarmed  with  a  report  that  they  were 
difcovered,  and  the  marquis  taking  mea- 
fures  to  have  them  all  taken  off  by  an 
ignominious  death  in  lefs  than  three 
hours  *,  this  intelligence  he  haflily  com¬ 
municated  to  luch  of  his  brethren  as  he 
could  mofl  readily  meet :  on  which,  find¬ 
ing  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  loft, 
they  repaired,  one  by  one,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  nineteen,  to  the  houfe  of  young 
Almagro,  which  flood  on  one  fide  of 
the  great  fquare  of  Lima,  whence  they 
marched  with  drawn  fwords  through  the 
market-place  towards  the  marquis’s  pa¬ 
lace,  crying,  “  Long  live  the  king  !  but 
<c  let  the  tyrant  die !  ”  And  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  though  there  were  above  a 
thoufand  people  in  the  fquare  at  the 
fame  time,  neither  did  they  meet  the 
fmalleft  oppofition,  nor  did  Pizarro  re¬ 
ceive  the  leaft  intelligence  of  their  rifing  ; 
fo  that  they  entered  his  palace  very  eafi- 
ly,  the  doors  being  open. 
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Pizarro,  who  was  fitting  with  only’ 
two  or  three  people,  on  the  firft  news  of 
the  difturbance,  which  he  received  by 
one  of  his  pages,  ordered  Francis  de 
Chaves,  his  lieutenant-general,  to  fecure 
the  great  door,  which  he  neglected,  hip- 
poling  it  only  fome  mutiny  among  the  i 
ioldiers,  that  his  prefence  would  imme-  [ 
diately  quell,  on  which  he  went  down  ; 
flairs  ;  and  inquiring  wherefore  were  ; 
thefe  commotions,  was  only  anfwered  1 
by  two  or  three  of  the  confpirators  lodg-  | 
ing  their  daggers  in  his  boibm,  on  which  ; 
he  fell  dead  at  their  feet. 

The  marquis,  hearing  them  in  the 
gallery,  had  not  time  to  put  on  his  ar-  \ 
mour,  but,  feizing  his  fword  and  buck-  : 
ler,  defended  the  dining- room  door  for  ; 
fome  time  with  great  bravery,  fupported 
only  by  his  half-brother,  Don  Francis  de  \ 
Alcantra,  and  two  of  his  pages,  the  reft  i 
of  his  company  and  fervants  having  fled 
at  the  beginning  of  the  infurredtion ;  but  » 
one  of  the  confpirators  preffing  home, 
bore  down  and  killed  Don  Francis  ;  on 
which  the  reft  pufhed  forward  with  frefh  i 
vigour,  fo  that  the  marquis  was  forced  i 
to  retire  before  them,  and  at  laft  funk 
down  fainting  under  his  wounds,  and 

was/ 
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was  foon  difpatched  :  his  two  pages  alfo, 
having  defperately  wounded  feveral  of 
the  confpirators,  expired  by  his  fide, 
gallantly  fighting  in  his  defence  to  the 
lafb  gafp. 

Thus,  in  his  fixty-fifth  year,  ended 
the  life  of  Don  Francifco  Pizarro,  the 
firlt  difcoverer  and  conqueror  of  Peru  ; 
a  man,  the  meannefs  of  whofe  education 
appeared  in  his  not  being  able  to  write 
his  own  name, ,  his  fecretary  always  in  ¬ 
ferring  it  between  two  broke s  which  he 
drew  with  a  pen  :  he  was  certainly  en¬ 
dowed  with  many  good  qualities,  and 
nature  had  furnifhed  him  with  abilities 
as  confpicuous  in  the  bufy  operations  of 
war,  as  they  were  illuftrious  in  the  gent¬ 
ler  offices  of  peace;  he  was  brave,  pru¬ 
dent,  andpublic-fpirited,  but  unbounded¬ 
ly  ambitious,  never  fcrupling  to  facrifice 
his  honour  to  his  interefi:,  and  tarnifhing 
|his  greatnefs  by  ads  of  inhumanity  tha; 
will  not  bear  excufe. 

His  feizing  upon,  and  countenancing 
the  death  of  Atabaliba  ;  nay,  even  his 
breaking  the  folemn  oath  given  to  Al- 
imagro,  and  forwarding  that  unfortunate 
'leader’s  defirudion  ;  with  his  unreafon- 
^ble  and  inhuman  profecution  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers 
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lowers  of  the  latter  •,  were  fufHcient  to 
obfcure  the  glory  of  a  chara&er  much 
more  illuftrious  than  his. 

The  marquis  was  never  married,  but  > 
he  had  many  miftreffes  •,  fome  of  them 
of  the  inca’s  family  :  however,  we  do 
not  find  that  he  left  any  children  behind 
him  •,  and,  like  his  competitor  Almagro, 
he  was  buried  very  privately  by  his  own 
fervants,  no  officer  or  perfon  of  any 
rank  chufing  to  aflift  at  his  obfequies, 
left  they  fhould  thereby  incur  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  Almagro’s  friends.  His 
houfe,  with  that  of  his  brothers,  and 
two  or  three  of  his  profefled  friends, 
was  immediately  plundered ;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  the  value  of  a  million  of 
crowns  in  gold  and  filver  was  found  in 
his  palace,  the  furniture  of  which  was' 
left  untouched,  being  devoted  to  the  ufe 
of  young  Almagro,  whofe  party  ftraight 
proclaimed  him  governor  of  Peru  *,  and 
was,  the  common  confequence  of  power, 
considerably  reinforced  from  all  quar-< 
ters  j  while  feveral  diforders  were  com* 
mitted  in  the  town,  the  conftant  effedb 
of  fuch  a  reformation. 

■ 
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1  CHAP.  VIII. 

Toung  Almagro's  authority  oppofed  in  many 
places  :  Vaca  de  Caftro  arrives  from 
Spain  with  a  new  commiffion :  his  cha¬ 
racter  :  he  is  joined  by  Alonzo  de  Al¬ 
varado^  Holguin ,  and  many  other  com¬ 
manders  :  Alraagro's  errors  in  conduct : 
Gonfalo  Pizarro  fubmits  to  him  :  two  of 
Almagro's  officers  quarrel,  one  of  them 
murdered  •,  the  furvivor  killed  by  Alma- 
gro ,  who  refufes  all  terms  from  de 
Caftro  :  with  whom  he  engages ,  is 
beaten ,  taken  pr  if  oner,  convicted  of 
high-treafon,  and  executed,  together 
with  many  of  his  adherents . 

TH  E  magiftracy  of  Lima  were 
obliged  to  own  the  authority  of 
Almagro,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
empire  did  the  fame  ;  but  Alonzo  de 
Alvarado,  who  was  in  the  fouthern 
province  of  Chiachapuca,  and  Holguin, 
abfolutely  refufed  it  \  the  latter,  on  the 
rirfl  news  of  the  revolution,  making 
what  hafte  he  could  to  Cuzco,  where  he 
erected  the  royal  ftandard,  and  fent  mef- 
iengers  round  to  the  provinces  of  Are- 
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quipa,  Los  Charcas,  and  the  neighbour-  1 
ing  places,  to  encourage  a  fpirit  of  loy-  : 
alty,  and  of  oppofition  to  this  new  go-  > 
vernment  j  which  induced  fome  perfons,  j 
who  were  friends  to  the  fadion,  to  (lip 
away  privately,  intending  to  have  join  ¬ 
ed  their  friends  at  Lima  ;  but  they  were  < 
purfued,  and  foon  brought  back  to  their  [ 

duty.  ; 

In  the  mean  time,  Holguin  having  t 
received  intelligence,  that  Almagro  was 
marching  at  the  head  of  fix  hundred 
men,  either  to  take  Cuzco,  or  give  him 
battle  *,  and  knowing  himfelf  too  weak 
to  oppofe  them  fingly,  determined,  if  ■ 
poflible,  to  accompli  fh  a  jundion  with  [ 
Alvarado,  which  he  did  thus  by  a  feint. 

He  lent  out  a  party  of  horfe,  which 
furprifed  fome  of  Almagro’s  people  ; 
two  of  whom  he  ordered  to  be  hanged 
by  way  of  intimidation*  and  fent  the  reft  1 
back  to  the  camp,  defiring  them  to  tell  1 
their  leader,  that  he  would  pay  him  fuch  1 
vifit  in  a  day  or  two,  as  fhould  make  him 
rue  their  meeting  :  on  which  Almagro 
halted  to  receive  him  j  and  Holguin 
made  ufe  of  that  opportunity  to  turn  off 
to  another  road,  by  which  he  foon  came 
up  with  Alvarado,  and  in  a  few  days  1 
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joined  Vaca  de  Caftro,  the  new  com- 
miflioner,  who  had  been  fo  long  expedl- 
td  from  Spain  ;  and  befides  his  being 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  differences 
ubfifling  between  the  generals,  was  au- 
;  honied,  in  cafe  of  the  marquis  Pizar- 
'o’s  death,  to  aifume  the  dignity  and  ad- 
jniniflratipn  of  governor  of  Peru.  He 
ha d  been  driven  by  contrary  winds  into 
She  bay  of  Gorgona,  and  refolved  to 
travel  by  land  to  Lima,  on  the  road  to 
which  he  was  thus  reinforced,  being  now 
even  hundred  flrong. 

Vaca  de  Caltro  was  a  man  of  found 
enfe,  deep  knowledge,  firm  refolution, 
.nd  unconquerable  integrity  :  he  was 
pred  to  the  law  ;  but  his  firm  adherence 
o  juftice,  his  contempt  for  every  pro¬ 
dding  that  was  not  perfedly  right,  and 
lis  declining,  even  in  the  belt  caufe, 
ny  thing  that  had  the  flighted:  appear- 
ince  of  illegality,  or  that  looked  like 
ircumvention,  prevented  him  from 
peering  the  encouragement  his  virtue 
leferved  j  fo  that  he  was  very  little 
mown. 

We  are  not  informed  by  what  chance 
r  man  of  fuch  confummate  honelty  could 
ind  intereft  at  court  j  but  it  is  certain, 
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that  the  emperor  had  preferred  him  to 
this  poll,  without  advifing  with  any  of 1 
minifters,  becaufe  he  had  received  fome  ; 
convincing  proofs  of  his  virtue  ;  at  the  j 
fame  time  that  he  advanced  him,  faying,  ! 
that  he  would  try  how  probity  would  ’ 
thrive  in  an  Indian  foil,  fince  it  was  fo 
little  cherifhed  at  a  Spanifh  bar  *,  and; 
certainly,  fuch  a  governor  America  ne-] 
ver  experienced,  either  before  or  fince  •, ' 
his  conduct  proving  fully  the  truth  of  the 1 
proverb,  that  Honefty  is  the  belt  policy,  j 

He  ventured  upon  this  expedition  with  * 
few  followers  and  little  money  ;  and  his ; 
fuccefs,  thus  indifferently  feconded,  muff 
appear  furprifmg,  until  we  confider  the' 
fituation  of  the  Peruvian  affairs,  incon- 
fequence  of  which  a  ftrong  party  was 
to  join  him  in  their  own  defence. 

De  Caflro  received  Alvarado  and  Pe¬ 
dro  de  Holguin  with  great  civility,  con¬ 
firming  them  in  their  former  commands  ; 
but,  to  prevent  all  difputes  that  might 
arife  from  a  divifion  of  the  chief  autho¬ 
rity,  as  had  been  the  cafe  between  Pi- 
zarro  and  Almagro,  he  affumed  the  title 
of  captain-general  himfelf,  refolving  to 
ad  in  perfon  every  where,  tho5  he  had 
not  been  bred  in  the  held. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  no  man  ever  behaved  with  a 
more  even  condud  ^  he  never  fhewed  his 
authority  by  oppreflion,  nor  ftrove  to 
purchafe  friendfhip  by  flattery ;  to  him 
both  were  equally  odious  :  he  determin¬ 
ed  with  ftrid  impartiality  every  caufe 
that  came  under  his  infpedion  ;  nor  did 
the  party’s  being  either  Spanifh  or  In¬ 
dian,  procure  the  leaf!  diftindion  :  to 
thofe  who  obeyed  the  emperor,  he  be¬ 
haved  as  a  father  ;  to  the  rebellious,  as 
an  expounder  of  the  iaw,  to  the  very 
letter  of  which  he  adhered  ;  as  a  man  he 
was  compaflionate  ;  as  a  judge  he  was  a 
ftranger  to  pity.  The  people  at  firft 
were  aftonifhed  at  his  deportment  ;  but 
a  fhort  time  convinced  them  of  his  up¬ 
right  intention  :  and  they  were  taught  at 
length  to  revere  what  they  had  before 
dreaded. 

Belalcazar  came  from  his  government 
of  Popayan,  to  compliment  him  ;  moft 
of  the  places  that  were  not  overawed  by 
the  prefence  of  Almagro,  acknowledged 
his  power  ;  and  Gonlajo  Pizarro,  being 
returned  from  his  progrefs  to  the  eaft- 
ward,  after  having  fuftained  confiderable 
hardfhips,  and  loft  near  two-thirds  of 
his  men,  fent  a  deputation  to  him  from 
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Quito,  whereby  he  fubmitted  him felf  to 
his  fuperiority,  and  offered  to  march  , 
with  what  men  he  could  raife  to  his  af-  \ 
fiftance;  but  De  Caftro,  who  always  . 
adted  upon  the  principles  of  reflitude,  ) 
lent  him  word,  “  That  he  accepted  of  j 
his  fubmiffion,  and  was  fatisfied  of  his  j 
fidelity  to  the  emperor  •,  that  the  hard- 
fhips  by  him  fuftained  in  his  late  pro-  ; 
grefs  required  fome  reft ;  on  which  ac-  | 
count,  the  loyal  party  being  already  fuf-  : 
ficiently  ftrong,  his  prefence  was  dif-  , 
penfed  with,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  , 
apply  himfelf  to  the  care  of  civil  matters 
in  Quito.” 

Young  Almagro  was,  in  the  mean  time,  1, 
making  what  head  he  could  againft  fuch 
formidable  oppofition  ;  he  was  open,  j 
brave,  and  generous,  but  a  little  cruel  ;  5 
nature  had  bleffed  him  with  very  great  • 
abilities,  and  they  were  tempered  by  the  , 
virtues  of  a  proper  education  •,  but  his 
youth  lejfened  the  influence  which  his  , 
merits  ought  to  have  commanded,  by  : 
which  means  he  was  driven  into  many  ( 
errors  *,  the  principal  of  which  was,  his 
permitting  the  armies  of  Alvarado  and 
Holguin  to  unite,  and  not  fixing  upon  ( 
any  thing  pofitively,  till  it  was  almoft 
too  late  to  take  any  meafures. 


The 
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The  death  of  De  Reda,  who  was  his 
general,  and  a  man  of  experience  as  well 
as  fidelity,  contributed  to  difconcert  him 
greatly ;  and  his  afterwards  dividing  the 
eommiffion  of  general  between  Chrifto- 
pher  de  Sotalo  and  Garcia  de  Alvarado 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  ruin. 

Chriftopher  and  Garcia  foon  after 
quarreling  about  fuperiority,  the  former 
having  condemned  a  foldierto  be  hang¬ 
ed  for  theft,  was  oppofed  by  the  latter, 
who  thence  taking  occafion  to  differ 
with  him,  warm  words  enfiied,  and 
Chriftopher  was  killed  on  the  fpot. 

Almagro  refented  the  affaftination  ve¬ 
ry  highly,  and  Garcia  fearing  his  re¬ 
venge,  refolved  to  be  before  hand  with 
him,  by  murdering  him  at  a  feaft  which 
he  feigned  to  prepare  for  his  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  but  his  intention,  by  fome  means 
getting  wind,  reached  Almagro’s  ears, 
who  pretending  himfelf  fick,  ftaid  at 
home  ;  when  Garcia  fearing  to  lofc  fo 
good  an  opportunity,  went  to  him  to 
Endeavour  to  perfuade  him  to  come  to 
t :  at  laft  Almagro,  as  if  overcome  by 
iis  perfuaflons.^  called  foe  his  cloke  to 
?°  0Llt  >  a  concerted  fignal  for  notice 
i ad  been  given  of  Garcia’s  approach, 
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and  this  was  prepared  for  his  reception  s 
at  which  fix  men  milling  in  at  once, 
feized  and  fiabbed  him  in  feveral  places, 
while  Almagro  with  his  drawn  fword  ran 
him  through  the  body  ;  after  which  he 
made  Balia  his  general,  and  then  refolved 
to  march  againft  the  new  governor. 

Yaca  de  Caftro  encamped  at  Gua- 
manga,  about  fifty  leagues  Youth-weft  of 
Cuzco,  where,  willing  to  fpare  the  effu- 
fion  of  Christian  blood,  he  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  Almagro  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  but  the  latter  infilled  upon  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  father’s  government  unmolefted* 
till  the  decifion  of  the  emperor  fhould 
difpofe  of  it,  before  whom  his  claim  to 
it  was  at  that  time  laid  by  Alvarado,  and 
oppofed  by  Ferdinand  Pizarro. 

But  whilft  thefe  meffages  paffed  be¬ 
twixt  them,  Almagro  found  that  Vaco 
was  under-hand  endeavouring  to  feduce 
his  people  for  a  Spaniard  was  difco- 
vered  in  his  camp,  difguifed  like  an  In¬ 
dian,  with  letters  to  Pedro  di  Candia, 
Almagro’s  engineer,  periuading  him,  by 
very  advantageous  offers,  to  render  the 
artillery  ufelefs,  in  cafe  the  two  armies 
Ihoul.d  engage.  This  perfidy  fo  incenfed 
the  young  general,  that  he  ordered  the 
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fpy  to  be  inftantly  hanged  up  ;  and,  tho* 
he  feemed  inclined  to  terms  of  accom¬ 
modation  before,  he  would  now  iiften  to 
none,  except  De  Caftro  consented  to  ba- 
nifn  Holguin;  Alvarado,  De  la  Vaga, 
and  many  other  veterans,  in  whom  the 
chief  ftrength  of  his  army  confifted. 

Neither  fide,  after  this  period,  enter¬ 
tained  the  leaft  hopes  of  agreement,  but 
both  marched  forward  to  engage  in  the 
valley  of  Chupas. 

De  Caftro’s  army  confined  of  feven 
hundred  Spaniards  and  many  Indians  ; 
Almagro’s  of  only  five  hundred  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  but  then  the  latter  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  rifing  ground,  oh  which 
his  artillery  being  polled,  commanded 
the  whole  plain  :  in  order  to  avoid  the 
effedts  of  this  difpofition,  Carvajal,  De 
Caftro’s  ferjeant-major,  found  a  way  of 
approaching  the  enemy  fomething  nearer, 
under  cover  of  a  little  hill  •,  but,  when 
that  Ihelter  failed  them,  they  were  laid 
quite  open  to  the  fire  of  the  artillery, 
whofe  balls  Hew  over  their  heads,  doing 
no  manner  of  execution :  'which  Alma- 
gro  obferving,  he  advanced  to  Pedro  de 
Candia,  with  iury  in  his  eyes,  and  calling 
him  traitor,  ftruck  him  through  with 
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his  fpear  •,  and  inftantly  alighting,  threw 
himielf  upon  one  of  the  cannon,  bring¬ 
ing  it  with  the  weight  of  his  body  to 
bear  upon  the  enemy,  then  ordered  it  to 
be  fired  it  fwept  down  feventeen  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  was  the  fi-rft  piece  that  did 
any  execution. 

But  the  heat  of  youth,  and  want  of 
confideration,  led  him  into  a  blunder 
that  completed  his  overthrow,  at  a  time 
when  he  feemed  to  bid  faireft  for  fuc- 
cefs-,  for.,  as  De  Caftro  approached  them, 
fome  of  Almagro’s  people  rafhly  prefled 
him  to  lead  them  forward  to  meet  him, 
which  requeft  he  confenting  to,  got  be- 
tween  the  enemy  and  his  own  artillery, 
by  that  means  rendering  it  unferviceable. 

This  irretrieveable  miftake  being  ob-  , 
ferved  by  his  ferjeant- major  Suarez,  he  | 
told  Almagro,  ~  That  had  he  kept  his  i 

pofl,  as  he  advifed  him,  De  Caflro 

«  muft  have  been  inevitably  ruined  5 

“  but  now,  faid  he,  it  is  plain  you  have 

“  thrown  away  the  advantage  fortune  , 

iC  had  given  you,  and  I  don’t  chufe  to  j 

“  fhare°  in  a  defeat  arifing  from  your  t 

C<  mifcondudl  with  which  words  he  ; 

rode  off  to  De  Caftro’s  army,  not  with-  j 

out  feveral  followers.  I 

2  Holguin 
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Holguin  was  killed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fight  with  a  mufket-ball  ;  and 
Alonzo  de  Alvarado  would  have  been 
certainly  borne  down  by  Almagro,  ifDe 
Caftro,  who  had,  by  ativice  of  his  moft 
experienced  officers,  kept  aloof  with  a 
body  of  thirty  men,  to  march  down,  in 
cafe  of  an  exigency,  had  not  relieved  him : 
on  this  occasion  he  fhewed  he  had  a  good 
genius  for  military  as  well  as  civil  affairs ; 
for  never  was  fuccour  more  properly 
timed;  it  gave  n£w  vigour  to  his  troops, 
who  fought  with  redoubled  valour,  and 
foon  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field. 

Almagro,who  had  behaved  with  great 
courage  and  refolution,  finding  his  army 
intirely  fcattered,  wandered  away  with 
only  fix  horfemen,  and"  took  the  road  to 
Cuzco,  where  the  very  magiftrates,  whom 
he  himfelf  had  inverted  with  power,  as 
foon  as  they  heard  of  his  difcomfiture, 
feized  and  imprifoned  his  perfon. 

The  battle  of  Chupas  was  fought  on 
the  1 6th  day  of  September,  1542  ;  five 
hundred  Spaniards  fell  therein  on  both 
fides  ;  the  partizans  of  Almagro  were 
intirely  routed,  and  the  chiefs  of  them 
taken  prifoners.  De  Caftro  was  not 
backward  either  in  praifing  or  reward* 

F  3  ing 
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ing  the  intrepid  behaviour  of  his  troops  *, 
he  was  careful  of  the  wounded,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  dead  to  be  decently  iterred. 

He  afterwards  went  to  Cuzco,  where 
a  tribunal  was  ere&ed  for  the  trial  of 
Almagro,  who  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  for  high-trealbn  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  15 43,  and  then  interred  in 
the  fame  grave  with  his  father,  in  much 
the  fame  private  manner. 

Nor  was  his  head  alone  thought  fuffi* 
cient  atonement  for  his  crimes ;  for  moll 
of  his  chief  counfellors,  but  particular¬ 
ly  thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
afTafiination  of  the  marquis  Pizarro, 
were  formally  tried  and  put  to  death, 
without  favour  or  affe&ion.  By  fuch 
proceedings,  De  Caftro  not  only  extin- 
guifhed  the  rebellion,  but  eradicated  the 
very  feeds  of  it,  while  his  upright  inten¬ 
tion  and  difinterefted  juftice  was  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged, 
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Caftro's  wife  proceedings  after  the  re¬ 
bellion  :  he  is  fuperfeded  by  Blafco  Nu¬ 
nez,  who  bears  the  title  of  viceroy ,  and, 
acting  very  injudicioujly ,  is  oppofed  by 
Gonfalo  Pizarro ,  whofe  authority  has 
the  fandlion  of  the  judges  :  the  viceroy 
imprifoned ,  but  ef capes  and  fuff ers  great 
hardjhips ,  and  is  at  length  killed  m  bat¬ 
tle  :  the  arrival  of  Pedro  de  la  Gafca 
with  the  commiffion  of  prefident  and  very 
great  authority  :  makes  offers  to  Pizarro , 
in  vain  :  Pizarro  lofes  ground  every 
where  :  however ,  he  fights  with ,  and 
conquers  Centeno. 

DE  Cailro,  having  thus  put  an  ab- 
folute-  end  to  the  commotions  that 
had  fo  long  difturbed  Peru,  now  appli¬ 
ed  hhnfelf  to  the  arts  of  peace. 

He  eftablilhed  courts  of  juftice,  where¬ 
in  right  was  impartially  protected  *,  he 
fhrengthened  the  old,  and  encouraged 
the  Settlements  of  new  colonies:  he 
forwarded  discoveries  as  much  as  in 
his  power,  and  by  fo  doing,  rid  him- 
felf  of  many  clamorous  and  impertinent 
people.  I  a:::: mo  p'Uhnoqqs  yd  foil 
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The  mines  were  worked,  during  his 
government,  with  great  profit  to  the 
proprietors  ;  and  in  all  the  great  towns 
he  eredled  public  fchools  and  colleges  *, 
at  the  fame  time  appointing  many  learn¬ 
ed  men,  converfant  in  the  Indian  lan¬ 
guage,  to  preach  Chriftianity  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  was  himfelf  the  converter  of 
Paullu,  the  inca’s  brother,  of  whom  we 
have  often  fpoken  heretofore,  who  was 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Chriilopher ; 
he  was  a  man  of  excellent  fenle,  and  true 
to  the  Spanifh  interefi,  upon  the  niceit 
principles  of  honour.  . 

De  Caftro  alfo  divided  the  lands  into 
ecclefiaftical  jurifdidtions,  appointing 
bifnops  and  fubordinate  minifter.s,  for  ' 
which  he  was  veiled  both  with  the  pa¬ 
pal  and  imperial  authority.  In  ihort,  , 
had  the  government  continued  in  his 
hands,  Peru  had,  in  a  very  little  time,  ! 
been  one  of  the  belt  regulated  king¬ 
doms  in  the  world,  and  more  profitable 
to  the  Spanifh  crown  than  all  its  other  ^ 
dominions  ;  but  the  cabals  of  the  mi- 
niitry,  which  could  draw  no  advantage  , 
from  a  man  whole  condudl  Handing  not  ; 
in  need  of  defence,  neither  courted  nor 
bribed,  difperfed  the  Halcyon  calm  j 
firfl  by  appointing  certain  judges,  with 

very 
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very  large  authority,  to  take  cognizance 
in  public  matters,  who  oppofed  the  go¬ 
vernor  often,  for  oppofition’s  fake  ;  and 
afterwards  by  fending  over  Blalco  Nu¬ 
nez,  with  the  title  of  vice-roy,  to  fuper- 
fede  him,  and  enforce  laws  that  were  ab- 
folutely  detrimental  to  the  advantage  and 
psace  of  the  kingdom* 

This  new  officer  arrived  at  Lima,  in 
the  year  1544,  and  although  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  unanimoufly  offered  to  fupport  De 
Caftro  in  his  adminiftration,.  and  to  pe¬ 
tition  the  emperor  for  his  continuance, 
he  would  by  no  means  avail  himfelf  of 
their  friendffiip  ;  but  fubmitted  to  the 
authority  of  Nunez,  who,  jealous  of  his, 
great  influence  among  the  people,  foon 
after  made  fome  pretence  of  putting^ 
him  under  an  arreff,  and  proceeded  other- 
wife  in  a  manner  fo  arbitrary  and  difa- 
greeable,  as  to  entail  upon  himfelf  many 
enemies  *  who  encouraged  Gonzalo  Pi- 
zarro  to  raife  troops  againft  him,  pro- 
mifing  to  fupport  him  in  the  office  of 
procurator-general,  with  a  power  to  lift 
men  in  defence  of  his  perfon:  the  judges^ 
whom  we  have  juff  now  mentioned,  ac¬ 
knowledging  his  title  in  oppofltion  to  - 
Nunez,  and  ordering  matters  fa  as  that 

F  5  he 
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he  was  received  as  governor  of  Peru  in 
the  city  of  Cuzco.  , 

Herrera  and  De  la  Vega  give  very  dif¬ 
ferent  accounts  of  the  adminiftration  of 
Nunez,  but  we  fhall  rather  chufe  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  relations  of  the  latter,  as  he  j 
feems  to  fpeak  very  cooly  every  where, 
and  fhews  no  rancor  againft  any  party, 
neither  does  he  pretend  to  vindicate  any 
ill  adlion  on  either  fide  ;  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  Herrera,  tho’  the  whole,  plainly  ma- 
nifefts  a  fixed  enmity  to  Pizarro’s  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and  what  would  induce  us.  to  cre¬ 
dit  La  Yega  flill  more,  is,  that  lie  lived 
on  the  fpot  at  the  fame  that  the  things 
happened,  concerning  which  he  writes. 

So  arbitrary  and  overbearing  was  the  i 
deportment  of  Nunez,  that  his  forces  -j 
every  day  fell  off  to  Pizarro  \  and  being 
a  man  of  a  warm  temper,  he  ordered 

A  7 

Suarez,  who  was  one  of  his  beft  friends, 
to  be  affaiTmated  in  his  prefence,  becaufe 
he  fulpedled  him  of  a  defign  to  defert  j 
though  he  heartily  repented  of  this  rafh- 
nefs  in  a  little  time,  being  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  fidelity. 

Soon  after  this,  the  judges  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  take  him  into  cuftody,  and  order 
him  to  be  fent  under  a  guard  on  board  a 

fr'p. 
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fhip,  and  in  fo  doing  they  certainly  a  di¬ 
ed  judiciously,  as  this  was  the  only  way 
to  preferve  his  life  from  the  infults  of  the 
angry  populace,  and  the  revenge  of  Be¬ 
nito  de  Carvajal,  brother  to  Suarez,  who 
had  ferved  under  Gonzalo  :  Nunez  was 
indeed  fome  time  after  fet  at  liberty,  and 
carried,  at  his  own  defire,  to  Truxillo, 
by  Alvares,  one  of  the  judges  who  had 
been  entrufled  by  his  brethren  to  carry 
him  to  Spain,  and  lay  his  proceedings 
before  the  emperor.  In  the  mean  time 
Gonzalo,  partly  by  fair  and  partly  by 
foul  means,  got  himfelf  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  governor  of  Peru  :  but 
left  the  adminiflration  of  civil  affairs, 
very  wifely  to  the  judges,  applying  him¬ 
felf  entirely  to  the  care  of  regulating  his 
army. 

Having  fettled  things  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  no  body  feemed  either  willing 
or  able  to  difpute  his  authority,  he  re- 
folved  on  fending  two  of  his  partizans 
to  Spain  in  the  fame  fhip  with  Vaco  de 
Caflro,  to  defend  his  proceedings  but 
De  Caflro  fearing  fome  ill  ufage  from 
them,  prevailed  on  the  crew  to  quit  the 
harbour  and  fleer  for  Panama,  before 
PizarroV  difpatches  were  ready. 

F  6  *  This  v 
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This  retreat  incenfed  Pizarro  extreme* 
ly :  he  accufed  feveral  people  who  had 
been  very  ferviceable  to  him,  of  conni¬ 
ving  ac  De  Caftro’s  efcape  *,  and  not  only 
arbitrarily  imprifoned,  but  cruelly  put 
many  of  them  to  death  ;  and  though  he 
fhifted  the  blame  as  much  as  he  could  up¬ 
on  Carvajal,  yet,  as  he  did  not  punifh 
him  in  the  leaft,  this  was  looked  on  as  a 
pretence* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  viceroy  and 
judge  Alvarez  arrived  at  Tumbaz, 
where  he  publifhed  a  manifefto,  with 
an  account  of  Pizarro’s  rebellion,  re¬ 
queuing  the  afiiftance  of  all  loyal  fub- 
jedts  againft  him  j  and,  in  reality,  dif- 
playing  in  thefe  circumftances,  much 
greater  abilities  than  it  was  pofiible  to  « 
have  fufpedted  him  matter  of  in  pro-  I 
fperity  ;  but  the  ill  character  he  had  be-' 
fore  acquired,  frighted  even  Pizarro’s  [ 
enemies  from  joining  him  *,  fo  that  he  i 
was  obliged  to  retire  on  the  new  gover-  ) 
nor’s  approach,  who  purfued  and  hunted  | 
him  over  the  rugged  mountains  of  Qui-  j 
to,  where  he  often  experienced  very  great  i 
diftrefs,  being  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
feeding  on  horfe-fielh,  or  fuch  wild  herbs 
and  vegetables  as  the  inhofpitable  foil 
afforded. 

Nunez  . 
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Nunez  having  evaded  him  thus  for 
more  than  a  year,  during  which  time 
great  cruelties  were  committed  on 
each  fide,  was  at  length  betray’d  in¬ 
to  an  engagement  near  Quito,  on  the 
19th  of  January  1546,  in  which  his 
party  was  totally  routed,  and  himfelf, 
gallantly  fighting,  knocked  down,  his 
head  being,  by  the  regengeful  Sua¬ 
rez’s  order,  ftruck  off  and  fet  upon  a 
pole  ;  an  indignity  which  Pizarro  relent¬ 
ed  extremely,  ordering  it  to  be  taken 
down,  as  foon  as  ever  he  was  informed 
of  it,  to  be  honourably  interred  with  the 
body. 

The  accounts  of  thefe  dangerous  di- 
vifions  gave  great  uneafinefs  to  the  court 
of  Spain,  and  induced  the  emperor  to 
fend  over  Pedro  de  la  Galea,  with  the 
title  of  prefident  of  the  royal  court  of 
Peru,  and  power  equal  to  that  of  a  io- 
vereign  prince  ;  his  inftrudtions  impow- 
ered  him  to  make  or  to  repeal  laws,  to 
pardon  or  punifh  treafon,  as  he  fhould 
judge  belt  for  the  honour  of  God,  and 
fervice  of  his  prince.  In  fhort,  he  was 
permitted  to  exercife  the  fame  authority 
with  refped  to  perlons,  and  things  as  if 
he  was  the  king  in  perfon. 


Pedro 
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Pedro  de  la  Gafca  was  a  prieft,  and  a 
brother  of  the  inquifition,  but  a  man  of 
ftridt  refolution,  unfhaken  honefty,  and 
unalterable  courage,  mild,  affable,  pe¬ 
netrating,  and  fagacious  *,  befides,  he 
added  entirely  upon  difinterefled  princi¬ 
ples.  His  commiffion  was  dated  at 
Vienna,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1546,  and  he  arrived  at  Panama  about 
the  middle  of  July,  in  the  fame  year, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  refpedl, 
Lis  agreeable  and  judicious  deportment 
procuring  him  many  friends  •,  and  add¬ 
ing  feme  confiderable  perfons  to  the  royal 
party,  among  whom  was  Hinojoca,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  as  admiral  under 
Pizarro  j  but  his  revolt  was,  by  agree¬ 
ment,  to  be  kept  a  profound  fecret,  till 
iuch  time  as  it  was  known  in  what  man¬ 
ner  Pizzarro  would  behave  to  the  mef- 
ienger,  who  Gafca  fent  to  him  with  one 
letter  from  the  emperor,  and  another 
from  himfelf. 

Thefe  letters  were  carried  by  a  perfon 
named  Paniagua,  whom  Pizarro  received 
very  refpe&fully  •,  fubmitting  to  an  af- 
fembly  of  his  principal  officers  his  in- 
ffirudions,  wherein,  was  offered  a  gene¬ 
ral  amnefty  to  all  who  would  acknow- 
oibj'l  .  ledge  ' 
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ledge  the  prefident’s  authority,  and  a 
proper  provifion  promifed  to  be  made 
tor  Pizarro  and  his  family,  in  confide- 
ration  of  their  fervices,  without  any  re¬ 
membrance':  of  his  rebellion.  Carvajal 
declared  warmly  for  accepting  thefe 
terins,  and  was  joined  by  moderate 
people  ;  but  feveral  perfons,  who  were 
of  a  fbirring,  uneafy  difpofition,  prevail¬ 
ed  with  Pizarro  to  anfwer,  by  fending  a 
Ihort  defence  of  his  condudt,  and  requi¬ 
ring  to  be  confirmed  in  the  government 
of  Peru  *,  to  which,  as  heir  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  who  had  conquered  the  country,  as 
well  as  by  precedent,  in  ail  cafes  o i  the 
like  nature,  be  had  an  undoubted  right, 
Paniagua  had  fecret  orders  to  grant  this 
requeft  to  Pizarro,  in  cafe  he  found  his 
party  very  flrong  ;  but  having  been  pri¬ 
vately  vifited  by  moil  of  his  principal 
people,  who  allured  him  that  they  would 
all  join  the  royal  ftandard,  as  foon  as 
ever  the  prefident  arrived  in  Peru,  Pa¬ 
niagua  fupprefled  thefe  orders,  feeing,  he 
might  fucceed  without  declaring  them, 
tho’  De  la  Vega  informs  us,  he  often  af¬ 
terwards  repented  that  he  had  a<fled  in 
this  manner;  and  not  without  reafon,  as 
a  great  many  lives  might  have  been  pre¬ 
fer  ved. 

About 
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About  this  time,  the  news  of  the  de¬ 
fection  of  Hinojofa,  and  feveral  other 
perfons  in  whom  he  had  repofed  great 
confidence,  reached  Pizarro’s  ears  }  but 
what  gave  him  moft  uneafinefs  was,  the 
defertion  of  two  of  his  people,  whom  he 
had  fent  with  a  defence  of  his  conduct 
into  Spain. 

The  city  of  Cuzco  was  foon  after  fur- 
prifed  by  the  following  ftratagem..  Cen¬ 
teno,  an  officer  who  had  fought  very, 
bravely  under  the  viceroy  Nunez,  after 
whofe  defeat  he  took  refuge  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  once  more  made  his  appearance,, 
declaring  himfelf  firmly  attached  to  the 
emperor  ;  and  was  joined  by  about 
eighty  horfemen,  with  whom  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  furprife  that  city,  it  being  gar- 
rifoned  by  three  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  De  Robles,  a  man  faithful 
to  the  intereft  of  Pizarro. 

For  this  purpofe,,  as  foon  as  night 
fell,  they  ordered  fome  Indians  to  drive 
their  mules  and  other  beafts  of  burthen 
with  a  great  noife,  and  matches  lighted 
at  the  pummel  of  each  faddle,  up  a  cer¬ 
tain  ftreet ;  which  alarmed  the  garrifon, 
and  the  foldiers  marched  out  to  that 
quarter,  wherein  was  the  confufion  ; 

while 
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while  Centeno  and  his  people  entered 
the  town  on  the  contrary  fide,  attacked 
them  in  the  rear,  and  put  them  in  fuch 
diforder,  that  they  immediately  fled, 
leaving  him  in  pofieflion  of  it,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  them,  who  owed  no  good  will 
either  to  Pizarro  or  De  Robles,  return¬ 
ing  to  join  him,  on  finding  out  what 
was  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  De  Robles 
himfelf  was  made  prifoner,  being  difco- 
vered  to  have  taken  refuge  in  a  convent, 
and  behaved  fo  infolently  to  Centeno, 
that  he  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded. 

The  prefident  was,  by  this  time,  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  province  of  Quito,  publifh- 
ing  every  where  a  general  amnefty,  and 
a  repeal  of  the  laws  that  had  been  fo  irk- 
fome  to  the  people  •,  fome  of  them  hav¬ 
ing  exempted,  nay  forbid,  under  levere 
penalties,  the  Indians  from  working  in 
the  mines,  or  fifhing  for  pearl  •,  thus,  by 
a  miftaken  clemency,  preventing  the 
getting  that  trealure  which  made  Peru 
fo  valuable  an  acquifition  \  alfo  com¬ 
manding  that  no  Indian  fervant  fhould 
be  kept  on  any  account  whatever  by  any 
of  the  king’s  officers,  and  many  of  thefe 
poor  people  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  tender  humane  mailers,  lamented  at 

being 
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being  obliged  to  leave  them,  as  if  they 
had  been  torn  from  a  parent’s  arms  ; 
others  of  thele  laws  appointing  that  the 
eftates  of  all  perfons  fhould,  on  their 
death,  fall  to  the  crown,  at  whole  option 
it  was  to  appoint  a  certain  maintenance 
for  their  wives  and  children.  There  were 
feveral  ethers,  to  the  amount  of  forty 
four,  equally  impolitic,  unwife,  and  de- 
ftrudtive  to  the  intereft  of  the  country. 

Centeno’s  army  was  now  increafed  by 
reinforcements  From  Arequipa,  La  Plata, 
and  other  places',  to  above  a  thou  land 
men  ;  and  the  prefident  was  daily  grow¬ 
ing  ftronger,  fo  that  he  refolved  to  march 
towards  Lima,  which  city  had  declared 
in  his  favour  a  day  or  two  after  Pizarro 
had  left  it,  who,  bent  his  courfe  towards 
Arequipa ;  but  finding  things  go  every 
where  againft  him,  and  not  being  much 
above  four  hundred  flrong,  when  joined 
by  Acofia  with  fifty  horfe,  he  turned  off 
to  the  fouthward,  intending  to  have  efta- 
blifhed  a  colony  on  the  eafbfide  of  the 
mountains  of  Potoli,  the  filver  mines  of 
which  had  been  juft  then  difeovered  ; 
and  in  cafe  of  meeting  with  interruption 
there,  his  defign  was  to  have  retreated 
farther  fouth,  and  made  a  fettlement  in 
Chili* 


1 
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But  Centeno  lying  in  the  way,  Pizarro 
having  tried  by  fair  means,  to  engage 
him  on  his  fide  to  no  purpofe,  deter¬ 
mined  to  force  a  paffage  through  his 
camp ;  on  which  Acofta  made  an  attach 
the  night  before  the  battle,  in  hopes  to 
have  furprized  Centeno  *,  but  he  was  dif- 
covered,  and  retired  without  any  lofs. 

Centeno’s  force  confifting  of  between 
one  thoufand  and  twelve  hundred  men, 
and  Pizarro5 s  of  not  quite  five  hundred, 
on  the  20th  of  O&ober,  1547,  both  ar¬ 
mies  drew  up  in  fight  of  each  other  :  but 
the  courage  and  conduct  of  Carvajal  ftood 
in  the  place  of  numbers ;  he  gave  orders 
that  his  people  fhould  not  move  from  the 
poft  in  which  he  had  fixed  them,  but  re- 
ferve  their  fire  till  the  enemy  were  clofe 
upon  them  he  alfo  armed  every  man 
with  two  mufkets,  for  many  who  had  de- 
ferted,  had  left  their  arms  behind  them  ; 
and  his  orders  were  fo  well  obeyed,  that 
Centeno  was  intirely  routed,  though  Pi- 
zarro’s  cavalry  had  at  firfl  been  clofely 
pufhed,  and  he  himfelf  forced  to  take 
fhelter  with  his  infantry. 

Centeno,  who  was  carried  to  the  held 
in  a  litter,  was  by  the  defeat  intirely  cured 
of  his  malady,  and  mounting  a  horfe,  en- 
'  ‘  deavoured 
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deavoured  to  perfuade  his  people  to  rally* 
but  in  vain  ;  that  rafti  fpirit  that  had 
fpurred  them  on  to  battle,  without  wait-  ' 
fng  the  command  of  the  general,  or  keep¬ 
ing  their  ranks,  was  fo  totally  changed  1 
into  fear  and  confufion,  that  they  paid  1 
no  attention  to  his  remonftrances,  and  he  [ 
was  obliged  to  march,  by  the  private#  11 
roads  polftble,  almoft  in  defpair,toLima.  1 


CHAP.  X. 

Gonfalo:  enters  Cuzco  ;  the  prejident  is  vi-  [ 
fited  by  Valdivia  and  many  other  officers  ;  \ 
Pizarro  ruins  himfelf  by  rejetting  Car -  i 
vajaTs  advice ,  and  is  abandoned  by  all  >, 
his  people ,  on  the  meeting  of  both  armies ; 
furrenaers  himfelf  and  behaves  with  ; 
great  fpirit  before  the.  prejident  ;  he  is  , 
condemned  for  rebelling  againjl  the  em-  , 
per  or ,  and  beheaded  \  many  of  his  officers  ■ 
are  put  to  death  \  the  prejident  perplexed 
about  the  divifion  of  the  lands*  retires  to 
Spain.  j 

Plzarro’s  troops,  confiderably  rein-  1 
forced  by  this  victory,  having  been 
joined  by  numbers  of  the  vanquifhed, 
marched  to  take  poflefiion  of  Cuzco, 

whence 
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yhence  detached  parties  were  fent  out  to 
cour  the  country,  the  commanders  of 
which  were  guilty  of  many  barbarities. 

However,  this  defeat  did  not  much 
^ffe<5t  the  prefident’s  army,  which  in- 
reafed  daily,  Centeno  having  made  a 
rhift  to  come  up  with  him,  and  he  alfo 
being  joined  by  Belalcazar,  and  many 
bther  good  officers,  together  with  Pedro 
de  Valdivia,  with  about  twelve  horie. 

This  laft -mentioned  gentleman  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  Chili ;  but 
hnding  his  force  much  too  fmall  to  main¬ 
tain  him  in  his  poll,  had  taken  fhipping 
at  St.  Jago  for  Lima,  with  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  treafure,  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  have  difpofed  of,  in  railing  re- 
:ruits  :  but,  finding  how  things  were 
fituated  on  his  arrival  at  Lima,  he  joined 
the  prefident  diredtly,  who  received  this 
valuable  fecond  in  the  moll  refpedlful 
manner.  His  coming  was  undoubtedly 
a  confiderable  advantage,  for  there  was  not 
a  better  foldier  at  that  time  in  America  *, 
and  fuch  intrepidity  and  forelight  as  he 
pofiefled,  were  only  fit  to  match  with 
Carvajal. 

Thus  reinforced,  Gafca  found  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 

wherewith 
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wherewith  he  refolved  to  march  in  Search 
of  Pizarro,  who,  flufhed  with  fuccefs, [1 
was  determined  to  meet  him. 

This  resolution  was  quite  contrary  to^ 
the  advice  of  the  experienced  Carvajal,^ 
who  allured  him  that  Such  a  ftep  would 
be  their  intire  ruin  *,  he  wifely  obferving ) 
that  the  prefident’s  army  was  much  Su¬ 
perior  to  his  *,  that  he  was  certain  too  of 
his  men’s  fidelity,  whereas,  Pizarro 
might  be  certain  that  three  hundred 
men,  who  had  deferted  from  Centeno, 
after  the  laft  engagement,  would,  ori  the 
leafl  appearance  of  advantage,  return  to 
their  old  m after ;  he  alfo  made  it  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  moft  judicious  ftep  he1 
could  take,  would  be  to  harrafs  the  pre¬ 
sident’s  army,  by  retiring  before  him  to 
the  Southward,  and  diftrefting  him  by’ 
carrying  off  all  the  provisions  in  every' 
place  as  he  went  ^  lb  that  in  following1 
him,  he  muft  be  certain  to  encounter 
many  difficulties and  he  promifed  to 
fhew  him  a  place  out  of  which  it  would 
be  impoffible  to  force  him,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  could  awe  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  and  ltarve  his  antagonift. 

But  Pizarro,  who  had  Some  ill  -ground¬ 
ed  diffidence  of  Carvajal,  as  if  bent  upon 

2  his 
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his  own  ruin,  was  deaf,  to  all  his  argu¬ 
ments  i  :tho*  the  latter  offered,  with  two 
hundred  foot  and  fifty  horfe,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  palling  the  river  at  Apu- 
rirnac*,  nay  undertook  absolutely  to  rout 
them.  His  offer  was  flighted,  and  the 
command  conferred  upon  Acofta,  who, 
neither  having  fuflicient  forefight  nor  di¬ 
ligence,  allowed  the  enemy  to  ieize  upon 
the  pais,  without  any  refiftance. 

On  the  top  of  a  hill  near  Apurimac, 
was  a  fpring  of  frefn  water,  the  only  one 
within  many  miles  V  near  which  it  was 
Carvajal’s  fcheme  to  have  lain  in  am- 
bulh,  and  when  the  foldiers  were  run¬ 
ning,  without  order,  to  drink,  after  crof- 
fing  the  river,  which  would  certainly  be 
the  cafe,  as  there  could  be  no  fufpicion 
of  an  enemy,  then  it  was  his  defign  to 
have  fallen  fuddenly  upon,  and  drove 
them  down  to  the  river  again,  when  their 
confufion  and  diforder  would  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  rout. 

Had  Pizarro  complied  with  any  of 
thefe  diredfions,  he  had  retrieved  his  own 
j  affairs,  and  deftroyed  allGafca’s  defigns : 
but  they  were  given  in  vain  •,  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  ftraitning  the  prefldent  was 
loft,  and  on  the  9th  of  April,  1548,  both 

armies 
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armies  were  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  in 
fight  of  each  other,  andCarvajal  obferv-  f 
ing  the  order  of  the  prefident’s  forces, 
was  heard  to  fay,  Valdivia  muft  certainly 
be  with  Gafca,  for  no  man  in  Peru  could  1 
difpofe  of  that  army  to  fuch  advantage 
but  he. 

The  vidory  was  not  long  in  difpute,  1 
Pizarro’s  people  going  over  in  bodies  to  5 
the  enemy;  Garcelaflfo  de  la  Vega,  fa-  ! 
ther  to  the  hiftorian,  was  the  firft  who 
fliewed  them  the  way  •,  the  whole  right 
wing  followed  him,  and  feveral  fqua-  ' 
drons  of  horfe  went  after,  while  Carva- 
jal,  who,  difguftcd  at  Pizarro’s  pervefe* 
nefs,  had  refufed  all  command,  and  aded 
only  as  a  private  man,  began  to  fing 
aloud  fome  part  of  an  old  ballad,  not  ill 
adapted  to  the  prefent  circumftances. 

The  remainder  of  his  men,  feeing 
themfeives  thus  abandoned,  flung  down 
their  arms  and  fled  •,  fo  that  Pizarro  was, 
in  a  very  Ihort  time,  left  with  only  a  few 
officers,  and  turning  to  Acofta  faid, 
calmly,  “  Well,  brother  John,  what  are 
«  we  to  do?”  “  Why,  die  like  Ro- 
“  mans,”  anfwered  he.  “  No,”  re¬ 
plied  Pizarro,  “  let  us  rather  fall  like 
“  Chriftians. 

Having 
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Having  faid  thus,  they  moved  on  to¬ 
wards  Galea’s  army,  where  Pizarro  fur- 
irendered  himfelf  to  Pedro  de  Viliavin- 
oentio,  who  thanked  him  for  the  honour 
he  had  conferred  on  him  by  fo  doing, 
and  with  great  politenefs  refufed  to  take 
pis  fword  and  dagger  from  him,  which 
he  offered,  having  no  other  arms.  Cen¬ 
teno  met  him  as  he  was  going  to  appear 
before  the  prefident,  and  expreffed  great 
feeling  at  his  circumftances ;  to  which 
he  chearfully  anfwered,  “  This  day  Cen¬ 
teno  has  completed  my  fall  ;  to  mor- 
u  row,  perhaps,  you  yourfelves  will  have 
reafon  to  lament  it.” 

He  behaved  before  Gafca,  who  ac- 
:ufed  him  of  rebelling  againft  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  murdering  Nunez,  with  great 
irmnefs  ;  he  faid  he  had  not  affumed  the 
government  till  conferred  upon  him  by 
he  power  of  the  judges,  though  it  was 
,iis,  in  right  of  the  commiffion  granted 
\y  the  emperor  to  his  brother  and  his 
leirs  ;  that  Nunez  had  been  killed  in 
t>attle,  and  he  had  been  forced  to  op- 
feofe  him  for  the  prefervation  of  the  pub¬ 
ic  peace. 

And  in  reply  to  the  prefident’s  accu- 
fng  him  of  ingratitude  to  the  emperor, 

G  who 
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who  had  raifed  him  from  nothing,  he 
anfwered,  that  no  body  could  deny  his 
being  a  man  of  family,  the  conftituents 
of  which  owed  their  elevation  intirely  to 
their  own  bravery  ;  and  had  they  erred 
in  their  condudt,  which  he  denied,  yet  l 
he  imagined  the  fervices  they  had  done 
the  crown  fhould  have  pleaded  in  their 
behalf *,  he  concluded  with  bidding  the 
governor  look  round  him  :  “  then,  fays 
he,  “  you  will  recollect  that  this  whole 
46  country  was  annexed  to  the  Spanifh 
44  throne  by  the  valour  of  my  brother  : 

4C  I  too  contributed*,  and  do  I,  who  have 
44  been  an  afliftant,  and  am  the  only  re-  ! 
44  prefentative  of  that  brother,  afk  any 
44  thing  unreafonable,  when  I  infill  up- 
44  on  being  made  its  governor  *,  I  dare  j 
44  not  tax  the  emperor  with  injuftice, 

44  but  I  cannot  help  faying,  if  he  law  my  L 
44  fituation,  if  he  was  allowed  to  do  it 
44  with  impartial  eyes,  inftead  ot  con- 
44  figning  me  to  bondage,  and  branding 
44  me  with  the  name  ol  rebel,  he  would 
44  give  me  a  frill  larger  reward  than  that 
44  for  which  I  have  been  forced  to  con-  ; 

44  tend.55  i 

This  bold  defence  of  himfelf  was  notl 

pleaiing  to  Galea,  who  ordered  him  back  i 

into 
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into  the  cuilody  of  Centeno,  by  whom 
he  was  treated  with  the  fame  refpedl  as 
if  he  had  been  mailer  of  the  greateft 
power. 

Carvajal  endeavouring  to  make  his 
efcape  from  the  field,  was  taken  by  fome 
people  who  faw  him  fall  from  his  horfe, 
endeavouring  to  crofs  a  brook ;  and  had  < 
not  Valdivia  and  Centeno  timely  come 
up,  the  latter  of  whom  took  him  under 
his  care,  he  had  been  in  danger  of  being 
very  ill  ufed. 

The  prefident  foon  after  held  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war  upon  his  fituation,  in  which, 
after  much  debate,  Alonzo  de  Alvarado 
and  Chianca  were  appointed  to  fit  as 
judges  upon  Pizarro  and  his  followers,  it 
being  thought  the  moil  judicious  courfe 
to  determine  their  fate  as  fpeedily  as  pof- 
fible ;  left  any  change  in  their  favour 
ihould  throw  matters  out  of  their  pre¬ 
fen  t  channel. 

Accordingly  Pizarro,  old  Carvajal, 
Acaito,  and  Guevara,  were  tried,  con¬ 
victed,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged  ; 
a  lentence  which  was  executed  inilanta- 
neoufly  upon  them  all,  except  Pizarro, 
whole  fentence  was  changed  to  decolla¬ 
tion,  in  confideration  of  the  noble  title  of 
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his  brother  *,  in  purfuance,  to  which  on 
the  following  day  he  loll  his  head  upon 
a  block,  in  the  forty-fecond  year  of  his. 

age.  . 

Thus  fell  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  a  man  who 

certainly  merited  a  better  fate  *,  and  I 
muft  declare  it  my  opinion,  that  he  rich¬ 
ly  deferved  the  pod  in  ftruggling  for 
which  he  loft  his  life,  as  well  from  his 
family-preten^10ns  as  his  own  private  vir¬ 
tues  and  his  very  great  abilities.  The 
houfes  of  Pizarro  both  at  Cuzco  and 
Lima  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
foots  on  which  they  flood  fown  with  fait ; 
a  marble  pillar  was  alfo  e reded,  on  which 
his  crimes  were  infcribed,  and  his  head, 
toe-ether  with  that  of  Carvajal,  was  fet 
•up  in  the  market-place  of  Lima:  and 
fever  a  1  of  his  officers -and  adherents  were 
publicly  executed  in  many  other  places; 
after  which  facrifices,  the  prefident  hav- 
jno-  proclaimed  a  general  pardon,  retired 
to°Cuzco,  where  he  refted  for  forne  time, 
amid  ft  the  rejoicings  of  his  followers. 
But  even  now,  when  he  thought,  by  the 
fuppreffion  of  the  rebels,  all  his  troubles 
were  at  an  end,  he  found  them  only  be¬ 
ginning  ;  f°r  when  came  to  diitnbute 

die  lands,  there  was  no  iuch  thing  as  fa- 

tisfying 
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tisfying  the  demands  of  the  people  in 
general,  even  the  meaneft  foldier  expeCt  - 
ing  to  be  made  lord  of  a  manor. 

At  length,  wearied  out  with  their  foli- 

citations,  he  refolved  to  efcape  from  them 

at  once  ;  for  which  reafon  he  privately 

v/ithdrew  to  Lima,  and  thence  made  the 

belt  of  his  wav  to  Panama,  there  intend- 

* 

ing  to  embark  for  Spain,  and  carrying 
with  him  near  two  millions  for  the  em¬ 
peror’s  ufe,  and  not  a  ducat  for  himfelf ; 
fo  that,  I  fancy,  it  will  be  found  very 
hard  to  match  him  and  Vafco  de  Caftro, 
both  of  whom  aCted  upon  principles  very 
different  from  the  bulk  of  mankind,  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
improving  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
without  any  regard  to  their  own  private 
intereft.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  they 
were  neither  courtiers  nor  noblemen. 

At  Panama,  Gafca  was  very  near  lofmg 
all  the  treafure  he  had  amaffed  for  the 
emperor,  together  with  his  own  life,  by 
an  unexpected  infurreCtion,  which  he 
quelled  by  his  valour  and  prudence. 
Then  he  embarked  for  Spain,  at  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios,  in  the  year  1550,  and  the 
emperor  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his 

G  3  conduCt, 
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conduct,  that  he  gave  him  the  bifhopric 
of  Siguenpa,  a  populous  city  in  Old 
Caftile,  the  income  of  which  is  reckon¬ 
ed  at  this  day  worth  four  hundred  thou* 
hand  ducats  per  year ;  in  which  place 
he  died  in  1 567,  and  was  buried  in  the 
parifh-chappel  of  Magdalene  of  Valado- 
1  id ,  which  he  had  built  and  endowed 
himfelf. 

■ 

_  ,  >  y  ’  ® 
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The  Voy  ag e  s  of  the  feveral  firft 
Adventurers,  particularly  of 
Ferdinand  de  Soto,  for  the 
Difcovery  of  Florida,  J539* 

FLORIDA,  which  is  on  the  continent 
of  America,  was  firft  difcovered  by 
Sebaftian  Cabot,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  century  •,  but  had  no  namej 
nor  was  it,  among  the  various  nations 
then  daily  found  out,  taken  much  notice 
of,  till  the  expedition  of  John  Ponce  de 
Leon,  who  being  fuperfeded  in  his  go¬ 
vernment  of  Porto  Rico,  where  he  had 
made  a  plentiful  fortune,  fitted  out  three 
fhips  well  ftored,  and  ftoutly  manned, 
with  a  view  partly  to  profit,  and  partly 
to  reputation,  by  making  new  dilcove- 
ries. 

Having  made  a  large  circuit,  and  pafs’d 
feveral  points  of  land,  he  was  tempted  to 
come  to  anchor  in  fight  of  a  country  that 
prefented  the  moft  alluring  landfcape  he 
had  ever  feen  j  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Florida^  out  of  complimet  to  Eaftcr, 

G  4  \  called 
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called  by  the  Spaniards  Pafcua  Florida, 
from  its  being  the  fined:  flower- feafon, 
lie  having  dilcovered  this  territory  on  1 
Eafter-Simday,  1512. 

Having  coafted  along  a  good  while,  in  ! 
fearch  of  a  convenient  harbour,  he  went 
on  fhore  April  the  8th,  in  hopes  to  have  ' 
made  fome  acquaintance  with  the  natives,  \ 
feveral  of  whom  were  drawn  up  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  watching  an  opportunity  to  drive 
the  Spaniards  from  their  boat ;  one  of  I1 
whom  receiving  a  fevere  blowon  the  head,  j 
the  fight  became  warm,  and  two  others 
were  dangeroufly  wounded,  tho’  the  na  •  3 

tives  received  no  damage.  Leon,  having 
with  fome  pains,  collected  his  men,  and 
failed  to  a  river  which  they  named  Rio 
de  la  Cruz,  or  the  river  of  the  Holy  Crofs, 
he  took  in  wood  and  water  :  but  was  fe- 
verely  handled  by  the  Indians ;  fo  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
making  any  fettlement  in  this  place, 
though,  with  half  his  compliment  of  men, 
a  perfon  of  Cortes’s  abilities  would  have 
fubdued  the  better  part  of  America  ;  and 
indeed  nothing  contributed  more  to  his 
failure  in  an  eftablifhment  at  this  place, 
than  a  ridiculous  notion  wherewith  he 
had  been  infpired,  of  there  being  forne- 

where, 
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where,  in  that  neighbourhood,  a  fountain 
endued  with  the  virtues  of  Medea’s  ket¬ 
tle,  in  which  an  immerfion  reftored  de- 
crepit  old  age  to  lufty  youth ;  however, 
having  mifpent  a  great  deal  of  time  here, 
and  among  the  Bahama  Blands,  in  learch 
of  this  ideal  curiofity,  he  returned  to 
Spain,  where,  making  a  great  buttle  about 
the  merits  of  his  expedition,  he  was  ge- 
neroufly  rewarded  by  the  court  ^  though 
the  only  advantage  that  accrued  from 
his  induftry,  was  difeovering  a  fhort  way 
through  the  bay  of  Mexico  to  Spain, 
without  going  round  by  the  iOand  of  Cu¬ 
ba  ;  the  courfe  of  all  Chips  before  that 
time. 

In  1517,  Francis  de  Cordova  put  in 
upon  this  coaft  to  wood  and  water,  but 
feveral  of  his  men  were  cut  off  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  he  himfelf  was  fo  dange- 
roufly  wounded,  that  he  died. a  few  days 
kfter  his  return  to  Cuba. 

Vafquez  de  Ay  lion  made  an  expedi¬ 
tion  thither  fo me  time  after,  but  his  plan 
pf  operations  was  fo  badly  laid,  that  the 
Indians  cut  off  above  two  hundred  of  his 
Tien,  and  drove  the  reff  off  the.  coaft ;  nay, 
ome  have  afferted,  that,  he  himfelf  was 
lulled  here  ;  nor  is  it  very  unlikely,  flnee 

G  5  we 
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we  have  no  certain  accounts  of  him  after 
that  time. 

Pamphilo  d t  Narvaez,  of  whofe  con¬ 
nexion  with,  and  confinement  by  Cortes, 
we  have  already  fpoken  in  the  conqueft 
of  Mexico,  being  at  length  reftored  to  his 
liberty,  was  the  next  who  fet  out  upon  dif- 
coveriesin  Florida,  carrying  with  him  five 
fiiips,  on  board  of  which  were  fix  hundred 
men  and  eighty  horfe  :  the  chief  perfons 
attending  him,  were  Alvaro  Punez,  com¬ 
monly  called  Capo  di  Yava,  in  quality  of 
treafurer,  Agozino  as  a  provoft  marfhal, 
Alonzo  Euriquez  as  auditor,  and  Alonzo 
de  Solis,  faXor  for  the  king,  together  with 
father  Giovanni,  a  francifcan,  and  four 
other  friars  of  the  fame  order. 

After  two  or  three  very  violent  ftorms, 
wherein  they  loft  above  two  hundred  of 
their  men  and  half  their  horfes,  they  ar¬ 
rived  bn  the  coaft  of  Florida,  April  the 
1 2th,  1528,  and  the  auditor  went  afliore 
on  a  fmall  ifiand,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
gave  him  fome  deer  fkins  and  a  few  fifties : 
the  day  following,  Narvaez  took  with 
him  as  many  men  as  the  boats  could  hold, 
and  landed  on  the  main  land  of  Florida, 
at  a  little  village,  which  was  abandoned 
by  the  natives  ;  the  houfes  whereof  were 

of 
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of  different  fizes,  fome  very  final],  and 
others  large  enough  to  contain  more  than 
three  hundred  people.  He  firft  took  for¬ 
mal  pofTeffion  of  the  place  for  the  king 
of  Spain,  difpatched  the  brigantine  in 
fearch  of  a  fafe  harbour  for  the  (hips, 
landed  the  remainder  of  his  horfes,  and 
then  marched  nofthward  with  forty  foot 
and  fix  horfemeWpG  They  made  four  In¬ 
dians  prifoners,  when  they  had  travelled 
about  four  leagues  j  who  by  figns  pro- 
mifed  to  fhew  them  where  to  get  maiz,  of 
which  they  had  hitherto  feen  none  •,  and 
accordingly  they  brought  them  to  a  vil¬ 
lage,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there 
was  maiz,  but  it  was  not  yet  ripe  •,  and 
afterwards  to  another  where  there  were 
fome  webs  of  cloth,  and  a  fmall  quantity 
of  gold,  which  they  gave  them  to  under¬ 
hand  they  had  from  a  country  called  Apa- 
lachen,  lying  to  the  north- weft  of  them  : 
a  little  farther  on,  they  found  a  large  field 
of  maiz  fit  to  be  cyt  and  here  they  reft- 

ed  themfelves  two  days. 

It  being  now  determined  to  march  over 
land  in  fearch  of  Apalachen,  from  whence 
the  gold  they  had  leen  was  r  r ought ;  Hai- 
vaez  chofe  out  enree  huhoreti  men,  iorty 
of  whom  were  mounted  for  this  expecli- 

G  6  tion  * 
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tion  ;  giving  fir  ft  to  each  man  two 
pounds  of  biicuit,  and  half  a  pound  of 
pork  i  on  which  they  lived  for  fifteen 
days,  meeting  neither  houfe,  inhabitants, 
nor  eatables,  except  dates,  which  were 
very  acceptable.  Their  progrefs  was  now 
ftopped  by  a  river,  which  ran  with  excef- 
five  fury  ;  however^gy  encamped  up¬ 
on  the  banks  of  it  about  a  day,  when  its 
rage  fubfiding,  they  pafied  it  upon  rafts, 
not  without  great  difficulty  and  peril. 
Here  they  found  two  hundred  Indians 
drawn  up  armed,  as  it  were  to  oppofe 
them  ;  who  being  convinced  that  their 
intentions  were  peaceable,  they  were  fur¬ 
nished  wtih  maiz,  and  then  weredire&ed 
onward  to  Apalachen. 

June  the  y th,  they  were  met  by  a  ca-  1 
cique  covered  with  a  painted  deer  Skin, 
and  riding  on  the  neck  of  one  of  his  Ser¬ 
vants  ;  he  was  efcorted  by  a  body  of  mu- 
ficians  playing  upon  cane  flutes,  and 
fpent  above  an  hour  with  Pamphilo,  in 
which  time  he  endeavoured  to.  tell  him, 
that  the  people  of  Apalachen  were  his 
enemies  ;  and  prefented  him  the  deers 
fkin  that  he  wore,  in  return  for  fome 
hawks  bells,  and  other  trifles  given  him 
by  the  Spaniards,  After  leaving  him,  | 

they 
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they  came  to  a  river  on  which  they  did 
not  dare  to  venture  even  with  rafts  ;  one 
of  their  men  who,  bolder  than  the  reft, 
endeavoured  to  fwim  his  horfe  over,  be¬ 
ing  drowned,  together  with  his  beaft,  in 
their  fight,  they  found  the  body  of  the 
horfe,  of  which  they  made  a  very  hearty 
fupper,  and  then  palled  the  river  in  a  ca¬ 
noe  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Having  furprifed  and  feized  four  In¬ 
dians  to  condudt  them,  they  came  in  light 
of  Apalachen  June  the  26th,  after  tra¬ 
veling  huge  forefts,  where  the  trees  grew 
fo  thick  as  fcarcely  to  admit  apaftage,and 
mountains  that  feemed,  with  giant-like 
ambition,  to  reach  at  heaven  :  never  was 
profpedt  more  agreeable  than  that  of  Apa- 
Jachen  was  to  thefe  people,  whom,  hun¬ 
ger  and  fatigue  had  worn  to  fkeletons  ; 
moft  of  them  being  ready  to  faint  under 
their  arms,  which  had  galled  their  fhoul- 
ders,  and  were  very  uneafy  to  them. 

The  town  of  Apalachen  was  made  up 
of  forty  low  mud  cabbins,  fituated  on  a 
fandy  ground,  and  furrounded  by  groves 
of  pine,  cedar,  elm,  palm,  and  walnut-  - 
trees  5  maiz  they  found  here  in  plenty, 
and  faw  rabbits,  bears,  lions,  &c.  geefe, 
ducks,  black-birds,  falcons  of  feveral  forts, 

and 
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and  feveral  other  kinds  of  beafls  and  birds 
of  prey. 

The  treafurer  was  fent  with  fifty  foot 
and  nine  horfe  to  reconnoitre  the  place, 
in  which  he  found  only  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  with  fome  deer  fkins,  a  few  thread 
garments  of  little  value,  and  fome  maiz, 
as  aifo  mills  to  grind  it  •,  the  men  were 
retired  from  the  town  in  arms,  and  in  a 
little  time  made  an  attack  upon  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  quickly  repulfed  them  with 
the  lofs  of  one  horfe,  which  was  fhot  thro’ 
with  arrows.  However,  they  came  fhortly 
after  in  a  very  peaceable  manner,  entreat¬ 
ing  to  have  their  wives  and  children  re- 
flored  to  them,  which  requeft  was  imme¬ 
diately  granted-,  but  one  of  their  caciques 
being  detained  by  Narvaez,  incenfed  them 
fo  much,  they  once  more  came  down  in  a 
hoflile  manner,  but  were  fovigoroufly  re¬ 
ceived,  that  they  foon  fled  with  precipi¬ 
tation,  and  took  fhelter  among  the  (land¬ 
ing  corn,  leaving  one  man  dead  behind 
them. 

The  Spaniards  refled  here  twenty- five 
days,  during  which,  parties  went  out  to 
view  the  country  on  ail  Tides,  and  indeed 
it  promifed  very  indifferently,  prefenting 
to  the  eyes  nothing  but  inaccefhble  moun¬ 
tains, 
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tains,  craggy  rocks,  impenetrable  forefts, 
inhospitable  defarts,  and  impaffable  lakes. 
This  feemed  to  be  the  only  inhabited  fpot 
in  the  whole  country,  and  they  underftood 
as  much  from  the  cacique,  whom  they 
kept  prifoner,  he  informing  them,  that  a 
great  way  to  fouth  was  the  fea,  on  the 
borders  of  which  were  a  people  called 
Aute  *,  who  were  his  friends,  and  had 
plenty  of  Indian  corn. 

Their  expectations,  with  refpedl  to 
gold,  being  not  in  the  lead:  anfwered,  it 
was  refolved  to  proceed  for  Aute,  which 
they  accordingly  did  •,  and  after  a  very 
troublefome  journey,  and  being  daily  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  natives,  they  arrived  there 
in  nine  days,  but  the  people  had  burned 
their  houfes,  and  were  all  Red }  however, 
they  found  fome  maiz,  gourds,  and  other 
vegetables,  which  gave  them  great  re- 
frefhment. 

The  place  not  anfwering  their  wiflies 
in  any  refpect,  it  was  determined  to  try 
to  build  themfelves  boats,  and  embark 
upon  the  river  which  they  faw,  and  called 
Magdalena,  it  being  very  large,  and  they 
hoping  that  it  might  bring  them  back  to 
that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Florida  which 
borders  on  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  For 
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this  purpofe,  they  with  great  difficulty 
contrived  five  large  barks,  each  twenty 
two  cubits  long  ;  one  of  their  men,  who 
had  a  ready  invention,  having  eredled  a 
forge,  and  prepared  a  fort  of  bellows  to 
blow  it,  with  beafts  fkins  and  a  pipe  of 
wood,  made  a  fhift  to  form  fuch  iron¬ 
work  as  they  wanted  out  of  their  crofs- 
bows,  fpurs,  fome  of  their  arms,  &c.  the 
chinks  were  flopped  up  with  palmeto 
leaves  and  bark,  their  rigging  was  twift- 
ed  horfe-hair,  and  their  fails  were  their 
fhirts  ;  of  the  fabine-wood  they  made 
oars,  and  the  gum  that  diftilled  from  the 
pine-tree  ferved  them  for  pitch  ;  from 
the  legs  of  the  dead  horfes  they  flayed 
the  fldn  as  intire  as  poflible,  and  thefe 
fewed  tightly  were  ufed  to  contain  their 
water,  inftead  of  boracchios. 

) 

September  the  2 2d,  they  embarked 
on  board  thefe  veflels,  and  committed 
themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  not 
one  of  them  knowing  any  thing  of  navi¬ 
gation  ;  having  loft  in  twenty  days,  forty  - 
men  by  ficknefs  and  fatigue,  befid.es  ten 
that  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  in  fight 
of  their  comrades,  who  could  not  do  any 
thing  for  their  refeue ;  fo  very  wretched 

was 
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wretched  was  their  plight.  At  the  end 
of  feven  days,  they  difcovered  five  ca¬ 
noes  full  of  Indians,  who  ran  afhore  on 
an  ifland,  where  Narvaez  and  his  people 
followed  them,  and  landing  found  fome 
eggs  and  dryed  thornbacks,  which  were  a 
welcome  afliftance.  Leaving  this  ifland 
and  taking  the  canoes  with  them,  they 
failed  forward,  till  their  water  failing, 
they  were  reduced  to  extreme  neceffity, 
and  were  forced  to  drink  the  fea- water, 
whereby  five  of  their  men  were  killed ; 
but  perceiving  fome  inhabitants  on  a 
point  of  land  which  they  weathered,  they 
ventured  to  go  on  fhore,  where  they  found 
little  houfes  well  built  and  lined  with 
matting,  and  frefh  water  ftanding  in  pots 
at  the  doors,  together  with  fifh  ready  dreft, 
on  which  they  made  a  delicious  meal:  the 
cacique  here  treated  them  with  great  kind- 
nefs  •,  but  at  night  the  Indians  fell  upon 
them,  carried  away  the  cacique,  was  ref- 
cued  by  his  own  people,  and  wounded 
Narvaez  with  a  {tone  in  the  head. 

After  this  adventure,  they  met  with 
fome  Indians,  who  offered  to  (hew  them 
frefh  water,  and  leaving  hoftages,  took 
with  them  three  Chriftians  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  who  were  never  after  heard  of;  the 

hoftages 
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hodages  endeavouring  privately  to  efcapc7  : 
and  their  brethren  afterwards  driving  in-  ) 
effectually  to  recover  them  by  force ;  howr  > 
ever,  they  at  laft  came  to  a  river,  where, 
to  their  vaft  joy,  they  found  the  ffream  I 
frefh,  but  there  being  no  wood,  they  once  s 
more  truded  to  the  current,  each  man  be-  1 
ing  dinted  to  a  handful  of  raw  maiz  a  1 
day.  1 

They  were  now  attacked  by  a  violent  1 
dorm,  and  their  little  fleet  fcattered,  at  ) 
which  time  it  was  imagined  Pamphilo  1 
Naryaez  was  lod  *,  he  having  never  been  1 
heard  of  after.  The  boat  in  which  was  1 
Alvaro  Nunez,  was  drove  upon  an  idand,  - 
where  the  inhabitants,  who  were  of  a  gi-  t 
gantic  dature,  relieved  and  treated  them  ' 
with  vad  humanity,  lo  that  the  Spaniards 
having  recruited  their  drength,  and  made  ; 
provifion  of  fifh,  wood,  water,  and  fome 
vegetables,  dripped  themfelves  naked  to  • 
launch  their  boat,  which  having  done,  : 
put  all  their  things  on  board,  and  ladly 
embarked  themfelves  *,  a  fudden  wave 
turned  her  topfy-turvy,  and  three  men 
whom  die  ftruck  at  the  fame  time  funk  to 
the  bottom  and  were  drowned  :  Alvaro ' 
and  the  red  made  a  fhift  to  read  the  land, 
but  quite  naked,  having  lod  their  deaths' 
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and  every  neceflary  by  that  laft  accident ; 
fo  that  they  were  reduced  to  the  ex  trend¬ 
ed  mifery. 

Their  appearance  was  fo  wretched,  that 
the  Indians  could  fcarcely  know  them 
again  •,  but  they  foon  brought  them 
more  provifion,  and  fat  down  by  them, 
lamenting  their  misfortune  ;  after  which 
they  carried  them  on  their  fhoulders  to 
their  places  of  refidence,  (lopping  very 
often  by  the  way,  to  warm  them  at  great 
fires,  which  they  had  prepared  for  that 
purpofe  at  convenient  diftances :  here  they 
found  the  company  of  one  of  their  barks, 
at  which  they  were  exceedingly  rejoiced, 
and  as  fhe  was  in  good  order  prepared  to 
trim  for  another  voyage  *,  but,  when  they 
were  upon  the  point  of  embarking,  fhe 
was  loft  in  a  violent  gale  of  wind :  about 
this  time  their  number  was  reduced  from 
eighty  to  fifteen,  fo  much  were  they  dimi  * 
nifhed  by  famine  and  other  hardfhips. 

The  men  of  this  country  make  a  hole 
quite  thro’  one  of  their  paps,  and  fome 
thro’  both  ;  in  which  they  carry  a  fmall 
piece  of  cane,  about  three  fpans  long  ; 
and  they  alfo  hang  another  piece  to  their 
nether  lip,  which  is  likewife  bored  thro’. 
The  women  are  hard  drudges :  they  ge¬ 
nerally 
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nerally  inhabit  this  ifland  from  October  ? 
to  the  end  of  February,  and  their  food  is  ( 
fifh,  andacertain  pleafant  root  that  grows  ( 
about  a  foot  under  water;  after  this,  the  ; 
roots  beginning  to  fail-,  they  remove  their  1 
quarters  elfewhere.  J1 

Alvaro  ftaid  with  thefe  humane  people  ) 
till  they  were  about  to  pals  over  to  the 
continent,  when  they  took  him  and  his  ' 
followers  with  them  ;  becaufe,  lay  both  t 
Herrera  and  Ramufio,  in  their  accounts  ) 
of  thefe  matters,  he  had  cured  many  of  J 
their  fick  by  the  fign  of  the  crofs ;  and  if  i 
this  was  the  cafe,  we  muff  fuppofe  the  pa-  i 
gan  Indians  to  have  had  more  faith  than  j 
the  Chriftian  Spaniards ;  fince  with  them  a 
it  was  much  more  efficacious :  and  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  Alvaro  and  two  of  his  com-  ; 
panions  made  oath,  in  the  moft  lolemn  ) 
manner,  at  Michaels  in  the  South-fea, 
that,  during  fix  years,  in  which  they  had 
travelled  among  the  wild  Indians,  they 
were  treated  civilly  on  the  account  of  the  1 
cures  performed  by  them  with  the  fign  i 
of  the  crofs. 

Alvaro  and  his  two  remaining  compa,-  , 
nions  were  rewarded  for  the  many  cures 
they  performed  with  a  fruit,  which  ferves 
the  people  principally  for-  fuftenance  ;  it 
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s  called  tune,  about  the  fize  of  an  egg, 
of  a  good  tafle,  and  the  colour  red  and 
black  intermixed  ;  which  they  not  only 
at  frefh,  fqueezing  out  the  liquor,  which 
is  an  excellent  drink,  but  alfo  cut  them 
open  and  firing  them,  hanging  them  up 
to  dry  like  figs. 

The  Spaniards  gave  this  place  the  name 
of  Mai  Hado,  or  Ill  Luck  the  people, 
who  are  divided  into  many  nations  of  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  are  very  fond  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  lamenting  their  lofs  when  they  die, 
for  a  year,  in  a  very  folemn  melancholy 
manner  *  but  they  are  very  different  with 
refpedl  to  the  death  of  their  aged,  efpe- 
bially  fuch  as  are  pafl  their  labour,  faying 
it  was  time  that  they  fhould  go,  and  not 
fiay  to  devour  the  fuftenance  from  ftrong 
young  people  who  earned  it,  which  they 
were  unable  to  do. 

Thofe  that  have  children  by  their  wives 
never  forfake  them  ;  neither  do  they  bed 
[with  them  during  the  time  they  know 
them  to  be  with  child  :  if  they  chance  to 
quarrel,  they  cudgel  one  another  hearti¬ 
ly  ;  but  never  ule  their  bows  and  arrows 
but  againfr  the  common  enemy,  and  even 
with  them  they  fight  no  longer  than  while 
they  have  arrows  to  fhoot  with  *  when 

thefe 
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thefe  are  wafted,  tho’  they  fhould  have  in* 
finitely  the  advantage,  they  turn  their 
backs,  and  walk  off  very  quietly ;  nor  are 
their  wounds,  though  quite  through  the 
body,  mortal  *,  except  in  the  heart  or 
bowels.  It  is  remarkable,  they  will  touch 
nothing  after  a  woman  while  under  the 
menftrual  evacuation  fo  that,  during 
that  time,  (he  muft  eat  by  herfelf. 

When  Alvaro  and  his  companions  were 
about  to  quit  the  people  to  whom  thefe 
cuftoms  were  familiar,  they  defired  to  be 
carried  towards  the  place  of  the  fun’s 
letting  •,  which  was  refufed  them,  be- 
caufe  it  was  affirmed,  the  regions  lying 
that  way  were  uninhabited  •,  but,  infill¬ 
ing  upon  it,  and  expreffing  fome  anger 
at  being  contradidled,  the  poor  Indians, 
who  feared  that  knowledge  that  had  done 
fuch  fignal  cures  among  them,  might,  if 
longer  oppofed,  do  them  fpecial  harm, 
foon  confented  to  their  requeft,  and  offer¬ 
ed  to  condud  them. 

They  paffed  through  many  different 
territories  for  upwards  of  five  days,  du¬ 
ring  which  they  had  fometimes  provifion, 
fometimes  none  ;  feeding  one  day  upon 
kine  and  venifon,  another  upon  powdered 
ftraw,  till  at  length  they  came  to  a  nation 

where 
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where  the  people  appeared  to  be  a  little 
civilized  ;  having  good  thatched  houfes, 
plenty  of  maiz,  pulfe,  and  gourds,  with 
good  ,fkins,  principally  thofe  of  deer, 
bombafine,  cotton,  coral,  torquoifes,  and 
emeralds  lhaped  like  arrow-heads  \  of  all 
which  the  Spaniards  partook. 

Some  way  farther,  they  tell  in  with  a 
tribe  of  people  who  were  very  brutal,  and 
feemed  to  have  but  little  underftanding  ; 
however,  they  paid  the  Spaniards  great 
refpedt,  fuppofing  them  defcended  from 
heaven,  becaufe  they  refembled  certain 
people,  who,  they  faid,  had  vifited  their 
land  not  long  before,  with  horfes,  lances, 
and  fwords,  whom  they  fuppofed  to  be 
children  of  the  fun,  and  who  went  thence 
to  fea. 

Shortly  after,  they  had  more  news  off 
the  Chrillians,  who  had  driven  the  inha- 
bitantsof  fome  places,  where  they  chanced 
to  come,  up  to  the  mountains,  and  be¬ 
haved  in  a  very  cruel  manner ;  and  hence 
they  judged  that  they  were  near  the  South- 
fea  ;  which  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
Diego  de  Acaraz,  a  Spaniard,  whom  they 
foon  after  met  upon  an  excurfion  with 
fome  of  his  people,  who  told  the  Indians 
that  guided  them,  that  Alvaro  and  his 

companions 
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companions  were  a  mean,  infignificant 
race  of  people,  born  to  fervility,  and  un-  ' 
worthy  the  attendance  that  was  paid  them : 
to  which  the  fimple  Indians  realonably  an- 
fwered,  that  fuch  a  report  was  incredible, 
lince  they  had  great  {kill  in  curing  the  dif- 
eafed,  and  delighted  in  doing  good  ;  be- 
fides  which,  they  kept  nothing  for  them- 
felves,  but  generoufly  divided  with  their 
followers  whatever  prefents  were  made  to 
them  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
who  endeavoured  to  mifreprefent  them,  ' 
in  attempting  to  paint  others,  gave  the 
colouring  that  diftinguifhed  themfelves  ; 
fince,  inftead  of  faving  people  from  death, 
they  rejoiced  in  deftroying  them  unpro¬ 
voked  *,  that  they  uled  their  attendants 
with  great  haughtinefs  and  cruelty  ,  and 
avaritioully  coveted  every  thing  they  faw,  i 
than  which  there  could  not  be  a  itronger  r 
inftance  of  meannefs. 

This  was  certainly  arguing  in  the  ftile 
of  good  fenfe,  and  nettled  Diego  extreme¬ 
ly,  who  revenged  himfelf  upon  Alvaro, 
by  leading  him  and  his  two  companions 
into  many  iticonveniencies,  having  per- 
fuaded  him  to  difmifs  his  Indians,  and  , 
truft  himfelf  for  fafe  conduft  to  a  Spanifh 
fettlement.  To  thofe,  whom  Diego’s  en- 
/  ....  deavouring 
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deavouring  to  fet  the  Indians  againft  Al¬ 
varo  may  furprife,  it  is  nece*fary  to  ob- 
jferve,  that  his  foie  reafon  for  it  was,  his 
not  being  able  to  bear  that  other  people 
Should  be  treated  with  a  deference  and  re- 
Ifpedt  that  he  and  his  followers  had  been 
always  Grangers  to  :  neither  from  their 
icondud:  did  they  deferve  it. 

However,  Alvaro  and  his  men  made  a 
fhift  to  reach  St.  Michael’s,  where  Nunez 
de  Gufman  the  governor  received  them 
very  tenderly,  giving  them  good  cloaths; 
for  they  had  gone  for  agreatwhile  naked, 
and  after  that  he  fhipped  them  off  for 
Mexico. 

Neither  the  ill  fuccefs  of  Narvaez,  nor 
the  hardfhips  fuflained  by  his  followers, 
Icould  deter  Ferdinand  de  Soto  from  try¬ 
ing  what  advantages  were  to  be  drawn 
^rom  an  expedition  to  Florida  ;  in  fup- 
bort  of  which  he  entreated  the  prote&ion 
of  his  catholic  majefty,  which  was  not 
only  readily  granted,  but  alfo  a  commif- 
fion,  appointing  him  governor  of  Cuba, 
^that  being  a  convenient  place  of  arms) 
and  prefident  of  Florida,  with  the  title 
and  rank  of  a  marquis. 

Ferdinand  was  a  man  of  an  afpiring 
genius,  endued  with  prudence  and  va- 

H  lour  j 
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lour-,  he  was  foil  to  a  gentleman  of  Bada-  , 
ioz,  and  had  railed  himielf  by  his  fvvord  ■, . 
"he  fifft  went  to  the  Indies  with  governor 
Peter  Araias  D’ Avila,  and  afterwards  at¬ 
tended  Pizarro  in  the  conquefc  of  Peeru, 
where  his  military  virtues  were  remark- 1 
able  and  he  was  made  lieutenant-gene- 


ral. 


Havino-  affembled  about  one  thoufand 
men,  and  ten  fail  of  Blips,  he  let  out  lor 
Cuba,  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  St.  J  a- 
cr0,  after  a  prolperous  voyage.  1  his 
Bland  is  two  hundred  leagues  long  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  from  north  to  fouth  :  it  has  fiSj 
principal  towns,  the  largeft  being  St.  Ja- 
ao  and  Havannah,  which  are  well  pew 
°led  and  drive  a  confiderable  trade ;  the 
hcmfes  are  well  built,  and  the  peopi 
rich  •  there  is  good  pafture  tor  horles 
which  thrive  well  here  ;  alfo  hogs  am 
oxen ;  and  green  grais  all  the  year  :  th 
foil  is  fertile,  and  bears  figs,  oranges,  le 
mons,  and  feveral  fruits  well  known  i 
Europe,  befides  many  that  thrive  only  1 
the  American  climates  -,  there  isalloplent 

of  gold  to  be  found  here. 

Having  made  forne  necefiary  regult 
t-10ns  in  this  place,  he  left  the  governmei 
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to  the  care  of  his  wife-,  and  reimbarked 
with  nine  hundred  foot,  and  upwards  o t 
three  hundred  horle,  on  the  12  th  of  May, 
1539*,  and  on  the  31ft,  anchored  in  the 
bay  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  gulph  of  Mexico,  in  27  degrees  north 
latitude,  landing  about  three  hundred 
men  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  horfes 
to  lighten  the  Ihip,  about  leagues  from  a 
town  belonging  to  a  cacique  called  Ucita ; 
and  encamped  them  on  the  fea -fide,  where 
next  morning  they  fuftainedan  attack  from 
the  Indians,  which,  as  they  were  on  their 
guard,  they  foon  rendered  ineffedtual. 

By  degrees  he  brought  all  his  men  on 
fhore,  except  the  failors,  who  in  eight 
days  piloted  the  fhips  up  to  the  town  j 
and  Vafquez  Porcailo  going  out  to  fo¬ 
rage  with  feven  men,  was  met  by  fix  In¬ 
dians,  who  difcharged  their  arrows  at 
him :  two  of  the  Indians  he  killed,  but 
the  other  four  efcaped,  the  men  that  pur- 
fued  them  falling  with  their  horfes  in  a 
bog. 

The  next  day,  the  army,  under  the  di* 
re£lion  of  Lewis  de  Mofcofo,  who  adled 
as  his  major-general,  marched  into  the 
town,  where  the  governor  already  was 
it  confided  of  about  eight  houles,  the 

H  3  ftrongeft 
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ftrongeft  of  which,  built  on  an  eminence,  ' 
was  the  refldence  of  Ucita,  who  had  re-  ; 
tired  to  the  hills,  fearing  a  retaliation  of 
the  ill  ufage  he  had  given  to  fome  of  1 
Narvaez’s  followers,  who  had  fallen  into 
his  hands  and  been  murdered.  The 
houfes  were  all  made  of  timber,  covered  1 
with  palm-tree  leaves;  and  in  one  of  them 
were  found  fome  pearls,  threaded  like 
beads,  but  dulled  with  fmoke  ;  thefe  the 
natives  wear,  by  way  of  ornament,  about 
their  wriits  and  necks. 

Gallegos  was  now  fent  out  with  forty 
horfe  and  eighty  foot  to  make  fome  pri- 
foners  ;  and  Lobillo  being  dilpatched 
another  way  with  fifty  foldiers,  loon  re¬ 
turned,  bringing  with  him  four  female 
captives,  and  fix  of  his  men  wounded, 
one  of  whom  died  in  a  very  little  time  ; 
but,  about  two  leagues  from  the  town, 
the  former  met  a  party  of  Indians,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  marching  in  a  re¬ 
gular  peaceable  manner,  on  whom  his 
people  would  have  fallen,  without  wait¬ 
ing  any  command,  had  they  not  retired 
iwiftly  to  the  neighbouring  woods,  when 
they  law  the  Spaniards  advance  upon 
them  in  a  hoftile  manner-,  however,  one 
man  flood  to  receive  them,  to  transfix 

whom. 
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whom,  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Nieto,  had 
already  railed  his  lance,  when  he  made  the 
fiern  of  tiie  crofs,and  cried  out  in  Spanifn, 

64  I  am  a  Cliri.ftian,  and  a  Spaniard;  lpare 
44  me,,  and  recal  my  fcattered  friends,  to 
44  whom.  I  owe  my  life,,  and  whole  inten- 
44  tions  are  peaceable.” 

This  addrefs  caufed  Gallegos  to  halt, 
who  in  this  perfon,  fo- little  differing  ii\. 
appearance  from  the  Indians,  dilcovered 
one  of  Narvaez’s  followers,  called  John 
Ortiz  •,  on  which  he  retrained  the  ill- 
timed  ardour  of  his  people,  and  encou, 
raging  the  fcattered  Indians  to  return* 
brought  them  all  fafely  to  the  camp,  to 
the  great  fatisfadlion  of  Soto,  who  was 
more  particularly  pleafed  with  the  acqui- 
fition  of  Ortiz,  as  in  him  he  hoped  to  find 
an  interpreter,  who  would  be  ot  ipeciai 
fervice  to  him  in  his  future  progrefs. 

John  Ortiz  was  of  a  good  family  in  Se¬ 
ville  ;  and,  having  followed  the  fortune  of 
Narvaez,  was  by  him  difpatched  from 
Florida,  with  letters  to  his  wife  then  in 
Cuba  ;  but,  on  his  return,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  together  with  an¬ 
other  Spaniard,  whom  they  cut  in  pieces 
for  making  fome  fort  of  defence  ;  but 
Ortiz  was  brought  to  the  cacique  Ucita, 

H  2  who 
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who  at  firft  ordered  him  to  be  fufpended 
over  a  flow  fire,  and  roafted  alive  j  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  daughter,  Or¬ 
tiz  was  faved,  and  appointed  to  protect 
the  dead  bodies  near  the  temple  from  be¬ 
ing  carried  away  by  the  wolves,  who  were 
generally  bufy  at  night.  He  was  very 
near  lofing  his  life  ;  for,  a  wolf  ran  away 
with  the  child  of  an  Indian  chief,  but 
was  faved,  upon  its  being  found  dead 
with  a  dart  which  Ortiz  had  (truck  into 
its  body,  and  the  child  lying  near  it  un¬ 
hurt. 

Some  time  after,  Ucita  being  driven 
from  this  place  by  a  neighbouring  caci¬ 
que,  Ortiz  loft  both  his  poft  and  favour ; 
and  it  was  alreadv  refolved  to  facrifice  him 
to  the  devil  j  when  fhe,  who  had  before 
faved  him,  not  only  informed  him  of  the 
danger,  but  diredted  him  how  and  whither 
to  efcape,  conducting  him  a  part  of  the 
wav  he’rfelf.*  He  now  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mucozo,  to  whom  he  promifed  fide¬ 
lity  ;  and  in  return  home  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  and  allow  him,  without  any  reftric- 
tion,  to  join  the  firft  Chriftians  he  could 
hear  of  upon  the  coaft ;  but  this  was  an 
intelligence  he  now  began  to  defpair  of, 
having  been  three  years  with  Ucita,  and 

nine 
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nine  years  with  Mucozo,  who  had  treat¬ 
ed  him  always  with  great  hofpitality,  and 
now  fent  him  with  offers  of  peace  and 
affiftance  to  meet  Soto,  attended  by 
fome  of  his  principal  people. 

The  governor  ufed  thofe  perfons  who 
came  with  Ortiz  very  humanely,  entreat¬ 
ing  them  to  affure  their  cacique,  that  his 
kindnefs  to  this  Chriftian  Pnould  never  be 
forgot,  but  repaid  in  the  moft  grateful 
manner  ♦,  and  then  he  difmiffed  them, 
having  been  by  them  informed  of  a  terri¬ 
tory,  thirty  leagues  farther,  belonging  to 
a  cacique  called  Paracoffi,  to  whom  Ucita 
and  Mocozo  paid  tribute,  and  whole  pof- 
feffions  were  richer  than  any  near  the  fea- 
fide.  He  was  fhortly  after  vifited  by 
Mucozo  in  perfon,  whom  he  received  with 
great  affability,  and  found  him  not  only 
a  man  of  good  fenfe,  but  alfo  feemingly 
one  who  meant  what  he  laid  ^  a  character 
not  common  among  the  Americans,  nor 
indeed  can  we  boalt  much  of  this  fince- 
rity  among  the  more  civilized  Euro¬ 
peans. 

Not  long  after  this  interview,  Soto,  in 
imitation  of  Cortes’s  condudf,  in  circum- 
ftances  not  very  different,  fent  his  flips, 
three  or  four  coafting  veffels  excepted, 

H  5  back 
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back  to  Cuba,  with  orders  however  to 
fome  of  them  to  return  at  a  certain  time 
with  provisions  :  in  one  of  them  went 
Porcalio  de  Figuera,  who  for  fome  time 
had  had  a  difference  with  the  governor, 
and  was  moreover  difeontented  at  finding 
fo  many  moraffes,  and  thick  impenetrable 
woods,  without  a  proSpedf  of  treafure  to 
pay  their  toil,  or  Indians  of  whom  to 
make  (laves,  which  were  much  wanted 
in  the  mines  of  Cuba,  and  to  Search  for 
which  was  his  principal  inducement  to 
this  expedition,  wherein  he  had  a  princi¬ 
pal  command. 

Though  Soto  behaved  towards  Such  of 

O 

the  natives  as  fell  in  his  way  with  great 
mildnefs,  and  took  all  poffible  care  to 
prevent  irregularities,  they  ufed  Such  Spa¬ 
niards  as  they  met  with  very  indiffe¬ 
rently  ;  and  having  SurpriSed  a  party 
that  were  foraging,  they  took  one 
priSoner,  whom  they  (tripped  naked  ; 
and  when  they  thought  themSelves  out 
of  danger,  they  Sat  down  to  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry  with  their  wives  ;  whom 
they  left,  together  with  their  captive,  in 
the  hands  of  Some  Spaniards  that  purfued 
them ;  the  women  were  all  brought  to 

Soto, 
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Soto,  who  ufed  them  civilly,  and  then 
dil miffed  them. 

Gallegos  being  lent  forwards  to  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Paracoffi,  found  it  all  the  way 
a  plentiful  country,  bounding  with  vines, 
walnuts,  pine,  plum,  oak,  mulberry,  &c.. 
befides  receiving  intelligence  of  people,  at 
a  place  called  Cale,  who  had  plenty  of 
provifion,  and  much  gold,  of  which  they 
made  fhields  and  head- pieces  in  their 
wars  *,  of  all  thefe  tnings  he  lent  word  to 
the  governor,  who  prepared  to  follow 
him,  leaving  the  care  ol  the  (hipping, 
with  forty  horfe,  to  Calderon,  whom 
while  he  recommended  to  Mucozo,  he 
ftridtly  charged  to  avoid  oflendingj  the 
natives  on  any  account. 

In  the  mean  time  Gallegos  had  folii- 
cited  a  conference  with  Paracoffi  to  no 
purpofe  for  he  lent  thirty  of  his  people 
with  very  frivolous  excuies,  whom  there¬ 
fore  Gallegos  detained  *,  and  being  now 
joined  by  Soto  and  all  his- men,  they  fet 
forward  towards  Cale,  the  governor  him- 
felf  leading  an  advanced  party  of  thirty 
horfe  and  leventy  root :  having  paffcd 
thro’  a  town  that  was  forfaken  oy  the  in¬ 
habitants,  they  came  to  a  river  where  the- 
current  was  very  ftrongx  carrying  away 

H.  4,  one 
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one  of  their  horfes  ;  however,  the  reft 
were  brought  over  by  means  of  a  hauler, 
and  the  men  parted  upon  a  bridge  of  old 
trees  that  lay  contiguous  to  the  water. 
In  this  march  the  Spaniards  luffered  a 
good  deal ;  for  the  country  being  de- 
ferted,  they  found  no  fuftenance,  except 
beet-roots,  which  they  ate  with  fait  and 
water;  and  the  young  maiz  flocks,  the 
maiz  being  not  ripe  as  yet,  and  the  pro- 
vifions  they  had  brought  with  them 
having  been  foon  confumed. 

At  Cale  they  found  maiz  enough  to 
ferve  them  for  three  months,  but  every 
man  was  obliged  to  pound  his  own  pro¬ 
portion  in  a  wooden  mortar,  and  fift  the 
flour  through  their  ftiirts  of  mail,  which 
was  fo  very  troublefome,  that  fome  chofe 
rather  to  eat  it  parched  ;  nay,  not  eat  it 
till  compelled  by  neceflity.  The  Indians 
had  abandoned  this  town  on  the  approach 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  kept  lurking  about 
a  neighbouring  lake,  whence  they  made 
a  Tally,  and  killed  three  of  Soto’s  follow¬ 
ers,  as  they  were  gathering  maiz. 

Auguftthe  nth,  1539,  Soto  left  Cale; 
and  being  attacked  the  fame  day  by  a 
party  of  Indians,  put  them  to  flight, 
making  twenty  eight  prifoners  :  loon 
7  after 
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after  this  engagement,  a  perfon  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  a  cacique,  came  and  entreat¬ 
ed  their  liberty,  promifing  in  return  a 
good  quantity  of  provifion,  and  a  guide 
for  the  army  ;  the  governor  granted  his 
requeft,  but  however  kept  him  in  fafe 
cuftody  till  he  fhould  fulfil  his  agree¬ 
ment  :  in  order  to  which,  he  defired  to 
be  conducted  within  hearing  of  a  party 
of  Indians  that  fkirted  a  neighbouring 
wood  ;  but  he  broke  from  his  keepers 
as  foon  as  he  came  in  fight  of  them,  and 
ran  fo  fwiftly,  that  it  was  impofiible  for 
a  Chriflian  to  pretend  to  purfue  him  ; 
whereupon  Soto,  wno  was  a  witnefs  of 
his  flight,  ordered  a  hound  that  had  been 
flefhed  to  be  fet  after  him,  which  pafiing 
many  other  Indians,  feized  the  fugitive 
by  the  haunch,  and  held  him  till  the  cap- 
tors  came  up,  a  circumftance  which 
frightened  him  fo  exceflively,  that  they 
not  only  were  fupplied  with  provifion, 
but  their  guide  alfo  conducted  them  thro’ 
a  better  road  than  any  they  had  palled 
for  fome  time. 


In  their  march,  however,  they  were 
often  aflailed  by  the  natives,  whom  they 
{till  repulfed  with  lots;  and  having  pafied 
a  morafsj  not  without  fome  difficulty, 

they 
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they  entered  the  province  of  Acuera, 
where  they  reded  twenty  days,  not  with  ¬ 
out  being  often  alarmed  by  the  natives  ; 
thence  Soto  proceeded  to  Occali,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  cacique,  whom  he  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  affability  •,  and  having 
got  other  guides  from  him,  marched  on 
towards  Vitacucho,  a  province  about  fifty 
leagues  in  extent,  under  the  government 
of  three  brothers,  one  of  whom  took  to 
arms  on  the  approach  of  Soto,  refilling 
all  terms  of  peace,  until  fome  prifoners 
being  taken,  were  releafed  upon  promifing 
to  carry  a  polite  meffage  from  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  him,  which  they  did  ;  and  in 
confequence  of  it,  he  not  only  came  to 
their  camp,  but  alfo  fent  his  brothers 
word  of  their  civil  behaviour,  and  kept 
them  company  fome  time. 

Upon  his  brother’s  reprefentations,  the 
youngeft  of  the  three  entered  into  alli¬ 
ance  with  Soto  ;  but  the  eldeff,  who  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  country,  Vi¬ 
tacucho,  detained  all  the  meffengers,  ex¬ 
cept  one,  by  whom  he  reproached  his 
brothers  for  what  they  had  done;  and 
alfo  fent  word  to  the  Spaniards,,  that  if 
they  offered  to  enter  his  territories,  he 
would  put  them  to  the  cruelleft  tortures 

'*  T 
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that  could  be  deviled.  To  this  menace 
Soto  fent  back  fuch  an  anfwer  as  fpoke 
his  contempt  of  it,  and  at  the  fame  time 
gave  the  angry  cacique  fuch  an  idea  of 
his  refolution,  and  the  courage  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  that  he  came  in  a  peaceable  man¬ 
ner,  gallantly  attended,  to  the  Spanifli 
quarters,  where  having  apologized  for 
his  indifcretion,  he  promifed  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  his  friendfhip  ;  and  was  dil miffed 
not  a  little  pleafed  with  his  genteel  re¬ 
ception. 

But  his  fubmiffion  was  barely  extern 
nal  ;  for  in  the  mean  time  he  meditated 
the  deflrudlion  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and 
leledted  ten  thoufand  men,  with  which 
to  cut  them  off  the  firft  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  :  however,  having  entrufted 
Soto’s  four  interpreters  with  his  defign, 
they  applauded  and  encouraged  him  to 
v  put  it  in  execution  ;  but  revealed  it  to 
John  Ortiz,  who  communicated  it  to 
the  governor,  by  whom  he  was  ordered 
to  keep  it  fecret  •,  at  the  fame  that  he 
made  ufe  of  proper  precautions  to  be¬ 
have  wdtn  the  fame  freedom  as  ufual,  and 
not  give  Vitacucho  the  final  left  room  to 
imagine  that  he  was  difcovered. 


When 
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When  the  plot  was  ripe  for  execution, 
the  Indians  were  drawn  out  very  gaily 
trimmed,  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand, 
upon  a  neighbouring  plain,  with  a  wood 
on  their  left,  and  a  lake  on  their  right 
hand  ;  every  one  having  his  arrows  co- 
vered  with  grafs  lying  before  him,  which 
they  were  to  feize  upon  the  word  being 
given.  Hither  Vitacucho  invited  the 
governor,  as  he  faid,  to  fhew  him  the 
manner  in  which  his  people  exercifed ; 
the  invitation  was  complied  with,  and  in 
return,  as  the  greatefi:  compliment  that 
could  be  paid  to  a  prince,  the  Spaniards 
were  ordered  to  march  the  fame  day  in 
order  of  battle  *,  with  which  the  cacique, 
whom,  to  prevent  all  fufpicion,  Soto  ac¬ 
companied  on  foot,  having  his  armour  . 
privately  under  his  coat,  was  well  pleaied, 
as  by  that  means,  he  imagined,  he  fhould 
have  them  all  at  once  in  the  toil. 

When  the  two  leaders  came  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  fpot,  a  mufkec,  being  the  fignal  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe,  was  bred  ;  on 
which  Soto  threw  off  his  upper  garment, 
feized  Vitacucho,  and  delivered  him  to  ^ 
fome  of  his  people,  then  mounting  his 
horfe,  headed  his  cavalry,  which  advanced 
quick,  and  bearing  down  upon  the  main 

body 
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body  of  the  Indians,  made  a  vaft  (laugh¬ 
ter  of  them,  foon  putting  them  to  the 
rout,  fome  (heltering  themfelves  in  the 
covert  of  the  wood,  and  others  leaping 
into  the  lake. 

The  Spaniards  killed  numbers  of  them 
as  they  fled,  and  the  mulkets  and  crofs- 
bows  were  turned  againd  them  who  had 
taken  the  water,  in  order  to  compel 
them  to  furrender  ;  but,  being  excellent 
lwimmers,  they  difcharged  their  arrows  as 
long  as  ever  they  laded,  mounting  upon 
each  other’s  backs  to  take  the  furer  aim, 
whereby  many  of  them  were  more  fairly 
laid  open  to  the  crofs-bows  and  mufket- 
balls.  Being  at  length  exhauded  of  Wea¬ 
pons,  they  kept  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
which  was  but  fmall,  hoping  thereby  to 
elcape,  but  their  ftrength  at  lad  failing 
them,  leveral  of  them  came  to  land  and 
furrendered,  whom  the  Spaniards  helped 
out,  and  protected  from  harm,  after  they 
had  remained  above  twenty  hours  in  wa¬ 
ter  ;  however,  feven  remained  there  dill, 
who  feemed  determined  rather  to  perifli 
than  fubmit ;  but  at  lad,  twelve  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  were  excellent  lwimmers,  and 
men  of  great  drength  and  activity,  flung 

themfelves 
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themfelves  in,  with  their  fwords  in  their 
mouths,  and  catching  them  by  the  hair 
of  their  heads  juft  as  they  were  finking, 
brought  them  to  land. 

Being  examined  by  the  governor,  with, 
regard  to  their  obftinately  perfifting  in 
their  own  deftru&ion,  the  principal  of 
them  anfwered,  that  having  been  entr.uft :• 
ed  with  command,  they  thought  they 
had  no  better  way  of  convincing  the  ca¬ 
cique,  that  their  defeat  was  owing  neither 
to  want  of  courage  nor  fidelity,  but  pure¬ 
ly  to  ill  fortune,  than  by  dying  with  their 
honour.  The  governor,  who  was  a  man 
of  courage  himfelf,  and  prized  it  very 
highly  ir»  others,  treated  them,  with  great 
courtefy  *,  and  when  they  were  remedi¬ 
ed,  and  had  gathered,  thro’  his  care  of 
them,  fufficient  ftrength  after  their  fa¬ 
tigue,  difmified;  them  with  prefents  of 
looking-glaftes,  and  other  tribes,  that 
pleafed  them  extremely,  as  being  youn§  . 
men,  and  three  of  them  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  old  each  }  but  ffrft,  to 
the  other  four,  who  were  much  older, 
and  principal  officers,  he  declared,  in  the  « 
prefence  of  their  cacique,  that  they  me¬ 
rited  death  for  their  treacherous  deiigns  •, 
but  to  convince  them  of  the  difference 

between 
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I  between, their  difpofitions  and  thofe  of 
Chriftians,  he  forgave  them,  hoping  that 
by  this  example  they  would  deport  them- 
ielves  more  honourably  tor  the  future. 

Soto,  who  had  great  humanity  aoout 
!  him,  now  endeavoured  by  mildnefs  and 
affability  to  lecure  the  fidelity  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  not  allowing  any  of  his  followers 
to  chain  their  prifoners,  or  put  them  to 
any  very  toilfome  work  ;  letting  the  ca¬ 
cique  conftantly  at  his  own  table,  and 
allowing  him  the  whole  town  to  range 
through  :  this  ufage  he  certainly  was 
far  from  defer ving  ;  for  he  fet  on  foot, 
and  vigoroufly  abetted  another  confpi- 
I  racy  againft  the  Spaniards*  the  confe- 
quences  of  which  were  near  being  fatal 
to  Soto  and  all  his  people  ;  lo  true  is 
the  obfervation,  that  there  are  fome 
people  in  whofe  nature  vice  is  fo  firmly 
ingrafted,  as  was  treachery  in  Vitacu- 
cho,  that  it  can  only  be  eradicated  with 
life  ;  and  the  experience  of  this,  cer¬ 
tainly,  gives  a  fandtion  to  the  feverity 
of  many  proceedings,  which  might 
otherwife  be  interpreted  into  cruelty. 

On  the  feventh  day  after  the  battle, 
Vitacucho,  being  as  ufual  at  dinner  with 

Soto, 
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Soto,  flatted  up  fuddenly,  and  gave  a 
loud  cry  ;  at  the  fame  time  flruck  the 
governor  with  his  clenched  fifl,  and 
then  feizing  him  by  the  throat,  attempted 
to  flrangle  him,  after  which  he  fell  with 
him  to  the  ground  ;  but  was  foon  killed 
by  fome  Spaniffi  officers,  and  the  gover¬ 
nor  fet  at  liberty  :  at  the  very  fame  in- 
ftant,  every  other  Indian  fell  upon  the 
perfon  to  whofe  fevice  he  was  affigned, 
with  whatever  weapon  was  next  to  hand, 
fuch  as  pots,  fire-brands,  logs  of  wood, 
&c.  nor  was  it  without  great  difficulty 
they  were  quelled  $  moil  of  them  being 
at  length  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  remainder 
tkd  to  flakes*  and  ffiot  to  death  by  the 
Indians  of  Paracoffi,  who  had  been  lor 
fome  time  at  liberty,  and  ferved  the  Spa¬ 
niards  very  faithfully. 

Vitacucho’s  brothers  fliil  perfifting  in 
their  difpolition  to  peace,  the  governor 
abandoned  their  dominions,  and  took  a 
north- weft  rout  towards  Apalachen,  a 
province  of  which  he  had  heard  .fome 
good  accounts,  where  he  arrived  without 
any  material  accident  in  a  very  ffiort 
time ;  here  he  found  that  Capaci,  the 
cacique,  had  retired  from  the  city,  and 

fortified 
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fortified  himfelf  in  a  wood  about  eight 
leagues  diftant.  Thither  Soto  matched, 
attacked  him  in  his  entrenchments;  and, 
after  a  very  deiperate  refiftance,  took  him 
priloner.,  being  a  very  infirm  man,  and 
carried  in  a  litter,  putting  his  army  in- 
tirely  to  the  rout.  But  the  Indians  often 
afterwards  infefting  his  camp,  furprifing 
his  people  in  fmall  parties,  and  proving 
-other wile  very  troublefome,  the  cacique 
promifed  to  prevent  thefe  alarms,  pro¬ 
vided  he  was  allowed  to  go  among  them 
a  little  way  into  the  country  ;  which  was 
accordingly  granted,  he  being  fent  under 
a  guard,  who  being  not  fo  careful  of  him 
as  they  fnould  have  been,  he  made  his 
efcape  upon  all-fours,  and  was  carried^ 
off  unknown  to  his  keepers  by  fome  of 
his  people.  The  Spaniards,  when  they 
miffed  him,  to  excufe  themfelves,  told 
Soto,  that  Gapaci  had  certainly  flown 
from  them  through  the  air  ;  to  which 
alfertion  he  calmly  anfwered ;  cc  That 
“  it  was  not  unlikely,  for  the  Indians 
“  were  certainly  forcerers  not  that  this 
was  his  ferious  opinion,  but  his  anfwer 
was  only  in  derifion  of  them  who  could 
fuppofe  it. 
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It.  being  the  month  of  Obtober,  and 
winter  advancing  upon  them,  Soto  re- 
folved  to  pafs  that  feafon  here ;  for 
which  purpofe,  Lewis  Mofcofo  his  ma¬ 
jor-general  quartered  his  people  within  a 
league,  or  a  league  and  a  half  of  the 
town  •,  the  country  all  round  yielding 
ft  ore  of  French-beans,  and  plums  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  to  be  found  in  Spain,  and 
plenty  of  maiz. 


